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PREFACE. 

It will be found that the lessons in this volume have been 
very carefully graduated ; the ascent in the style and language 
of the pieces being so easy and progressive that few difficulties 
will be encountered, which the pupil has not been prepared to 
overcome. 

In order to meet the requirements of many schools, exercises 
in Spelling and Defining have been introduced. Questions have 
not been added, for the simple reason that they are regarded as 
superfluous by most teachers, who can themselves more aptly 
apply the interrogative system as far as they think it profitable. 

In defining words, the author has aimed at simplicity, as far 
as he could without the sacrifice of accuracy and precision. In 
this part of his task he has been largely indebted to the lexicog- 
raphy of Webster, whose definitions are always as simple as 
they can well be, consistently with their logical exactness. 

In the earlier Readers of this series,' Spelling lessons have been 
given without definitions, for a reason which every experienced 
teacher will admit as sound. Many simple words, such as shoe, 
table, door, house, clothes, knife, stick, &c., proper as making 
part of the spelling lesson in the earlier books, do not need 
defining ; and many common words, such as cause, effect, fire, 
body, brain, freedom, art, church, color, each, every, excuse, for- 
tune, &c., could not be defined except by the aid of abstract or 
unfamiliar terms, much more puzzling to the child than the words 
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themselves. It is not till the child has made more progress in 
the exercise of thought than he is supposed to have attained 
before he is qualified to enter upon this Reader, that lessons in 
Defining will be found a profitable study. 

The contents of the present volume, with the exception of 
some fifteen or twenty pages, are new, and such as have appeared 
in no other reading-book. The illustrations are by the first 
artists, and of a character to impart fresh interest to the text. 
In order to read well, the pupil must comprehend and sympa- 
thize with what he reads. Not only has regard been had by the 
author to this essential point, but he has given a variety of 
pieces, especially fitted to exercise and develop the elocutionary 
and declamatory powers of the young. These occasional depart- 
ures from the level style of ordinary delivery will be found 
highly useful in vocal practice. 

It has been the author's study, while making the reading. les- 
sons easy and simple, at the same time to avoid that derogatory 
style of addressing the young, which many writers seem to 
regard as one of the conditions of their intelligibility. Their 
notions of simplicity resemble those of the good lady described 
by Dickens, who thought she must. speak in broken English in 
order to make herself understood by the poor Italian. 

The author would not omit this opportunity to express his 
reiterated acknowledgments to the many teachers in the United 
States, who have so generously and practically shown their 
approbation of his labors in the cause of school literature. 
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PART I. 



PAUSES AND MARKS IN READING. 

1 . The Comma indicates the shortest pause in reading ; 
as, When the wine is in. the wit is out. 

2. The Semicolon indicates a pause somewhat longer 
than the Comma ; as, Be courteous ; and remember that 
bad manners make bad morals. 

3. The Colon indicates a pause longer than the 
Semicolon ; as, Understanding without wealth is like 
feet without shoes : wealth without understanding is 
like shoes without feet. 

4. The Period indicates the longest pause ; as, The 
wages of sin is death, 

5. The Interrogation mark indicates a question ; as, 
Will no one speak P . 

6. The Exclamation mark indicates emotion, surprise, 
admiration, grief ; as, Would that I had better improved 
my time ! 

7. The Dash is used where a sentence breaks off 
abruptly ; asy He is a — but I will not say what 
he is. 

8. The Parenthesis is used to include words which 
could be left out without injuring the sense of a sen- 
tence ; as, He said (and his voice faltered) " Let me 
go." The Comma or the Dash is often used in place 
of the Parenthesis. 

9. The A-pos'tro-phe indicates the possessive case ; ' 
as, John's hat. It is also used to mark the omission of 
one letter or more ; as, e'er for ever, 'gan for began. 

10. The Hyphen is used to separate syllables ; also 
to connect compound words ; as, re-pub-lic, wood-shed. 

11. Marks of Quotation include passages taken from 
other authors ; as, " The proper study of mankind," 
says Pope, " is man." 

12. The mark of Accent denotes that the stress of 
the voiee should be put on a certain syllable ; as, 
in'stant, in-sisf. 

13. The Mak'ron, which is merely a hyphen placed 

— m 
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over a vowel, denotes that the quantity is long; as, 
note, hate, wife. 

14. The Breve denotes that the vowel over which it 
is placed is short ; as, hat, met, pit, gtft, hut, myth. 



EXERCISES ON THE ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 

Let the pupil first pronounce the representative sound by itself, 
and then apply it to the letter or letters in Italic in the Exercises. 

It should be explained that different letters are often used to express 
the same sound. In great and weigh, ea and eigh hare the simple 
sound of a in fate, and are the substitutes or equivalents of that 
sound. 

Much trouble in the mispronunciation of common words, such as 
again, been, none, catch, &o., will be avoided by drilling a class in 
these Exercises, the words of which have been carefully selected. 

SIMPLE VOWEL SOUNDS. 

1. a : — (as in father). Arm, are, aunt, baZm, bath, 

calf, calm, daqnt, gape, guard, half, haunt, 
hearken, heart, hearth, laugh, path, salve, ser- 
geant, taunt, wrath. 

2. & : — (short, as in hat). «4crid, bade, barrel, clam- 

ber, gamut, gas, gather, harass, mall, matin, 
plaid, raillery, rather, tapestry, tarry. 

3. a : — (long, as in fate). Angel, aye, danger, day, 

fatal, flagrant, feign, gauge, grange, great, in- 
yeigh, jail, prey, sleigh, steak, strait. 
.4. a : — (broad, as in fall). AW, also, aught, awl, balk, 
balsam, broad, brought, caught, cough, exalt, salt, 
sauce, saucy, thought, trough. 

5. 6 : — (long, as in me). Brief, caprice, concede, 

conceit, deceit, demon, eagle, e'en, egotism, 
either, fatigue, field, fiend, inveigle, key, marine, 
people, pique, quay, receipt, seize, siege, treaty. 

6. 8 : — (short, as in m€t). Again, against, any, bed, 

bread, cellar, cleanse, deaf, engine, erring, fetid, 
forget, friend, get, guess, heaven, heifer, kettle, 
leopard, many, merry, peasant, preface, ready, 
realm, rev'er-fe, said, says, tepid, yet. 
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7.1: — (short, as in hit). Bid, been, breeches, build, 
busy, j&igland, give, mirror, pretty, guilt, sieve, 
spirit, synod, vineyard, visor, withe (the ih aspi- 
rate, as in pith), wind, witty, women. 

8. 6 : — (long, as in note). Boat, beau, both, bolster, 

bowl, bowsprit, brooch, cocoa, dotard, dough, 
droll, engross, foe, follow, gourd, gross, knoll, 
loth, most, only, oral, patrol, scroll, sew, sloth ; 
soap, 8oiil, toad, troll, trow, whole, woe. 

9. 6 : — (short, as in gSt). Bond, dross, florid, gloss, 

grovel, hovel, jocund, knowledge, moth, quality, 
sorry, squadron, swamp, trode, wan, wand, was, 
wasp, yacht. 

10. u : — (as in bull). Book, butcher, could, cushion, 

full, hook, look, pull, pulley, pulpit, push, put, 
shouM, wolf, woolen, woman, wood, wouJd. 

11. oo : — (long, as in cool). Boom, balloon, bruise, 

canoe, croup, cruise, do, fruit, group, lose, moon, 
prove, prudent, rheum, routine, ruby, rule, shoe, 
surtout, true, two, uncouth, who. 

12. U: — (short, as in bttt). Above, among, blood, 

brother, color, combat, come, cousin, does, done, 
dost, doth, double, dove, enough, flood, flourish, 
front, hurry, joust, money, none, nothing, some, 
tongue, young. 

COMPOUND VOWEL SOUNDS. 

13. I : — (long, as in find). Apply, al-h/, buy, eye, 

guide, guile, high, indict, island, isle, oblige, 
replied, rye, sigh, sign, sky, time, type. 

14. ti : — (long, as in mute). Cube, dew, due, duke, 

duty, eulogy, feud, knew, neutral, new, produce, 
stew, student, stupid, tube, tune, Tuesday, tumid, 
tutor, view, virtue. 

15. ou : — (as in house). Brow, browse, cloud, cow, 

doughty, down, dowry, drought, noun, now, out, 
plow, powder, pronounce, town, vow. (Nothing 
can be more vulgar in pronunciation than the 
habit of saying kee-ow for cow, tee-own for town, 
pron f younce for pronounce, &c.) 

16. oi : — (as in noise). Avoid, boil, broil, boy, choice, 

coin, doit, employ, foible, hoist, hot/den, joist, joy, 
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join, joint, loiter, noise, oil, oyster, point, poise, 
poison, soil, spoil, toil. (Avoid saying pint for 
point, site for soil, &c.) 

CONSONANT SOUNDS. 

IT. h : — (as in /iat). Exhibit, exnort, hall, hartshorn, 
oostler, vehement, whale, wheat, when, whether, 
while, whim, wnite, whole, wholly, whoop. 

18. ng : — (as in king). Acting, anchor, anger, anxious, 

bank, banquet, being, congress, finger, hanging, 
longer, singer, younger. (Heed the distinction 
in the Italicizing of finger, singer,, &c. Be care- 
ful not to clip the sound of ng in such words as 
having, robbing, morning, &c. Do not say rab- 
bin', mornin', &c.) 

19. m : — (as in maim). Blame, coltimn, condemn, 

drachm, empty, gum, hymn, lamb, limn, limner, 
phlegm, solemn, tempter. 

20. n : — (as in nun). Basin, chicken, condign, cousin, 

deaden, deafen, even, foreign, frozen, given, hasten, 
heaven, kneel, latin, often, reason, satin, sloven, 
stolen. (Remark that in several of the words 
ending in en, in, the last vowel is unsounded. 
Heed the Italics.) 
21. — 1: — (as in Zip). Abfe, castle, chapeZ, counsel, 
driveZ, evil, flanneZ, fZow, grdveZ, isZe, parceZ, titZe, 
traveZ, weaseZ. 

22. — r : — (trilled, as in rough ; untrilled, as in more). 

Around, bring, grape, library, pray, try. Ardor, 
butter, care, expire, order, pure, virtue. 

COGNATE* CONSONANT SOUNDS. 

23. p: — (aspirate, as in pipe). Apt, happy, pert, 

pomp, populous, prim, v proper, pupil, sharp, 
slipper, stamp, trip, whip. 

24. b : — (vocal, as in bag). Babe, barb, bib, bine, bulb, 

cnb, ebb, glebe, rhomft, succumb, tufee. 



* By cognate sounds, we mean sounds related to eaoh other, or resem- 
bling each other. 
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25. f : — (aspirate, as in /an). Cha/e, draught, epitaph, 

grap/uc, ha^*, hyphen, laugh, lymph, nymph, 
often, pamphlet, pheasant, soften, sphere, trough. 

26. v : — (vocal, as in vine). Brave, drive, fever, grove, 

halve, hive, nerve, of, pave, starve, Step/ten, 
twelve, vivid, vain. 

2T. th : — (aspirate, as in tfiin). Both, brealA, e&er, 
loth, month, oath, panther, path, sixth, thank, think, 
thousandth, trdth, truth, twelfth. 

28. th : — (vocal, as in tfiine). Bathe, baths, beneath, 

blithe, booth, booths, breathe, either, mouth (when 
a verb), mouths, oaths, paths, the, thither, with, 
writhe. 

29. t : — (aspirate, as in lake). Debt, doubt, drought, 

hurt, indicl, kite, laughed, suftlle, test, time, trum-' 
pet, victual, wrecked. 

30. d : — (vocal, as in did). Bed, charmed, could, 

dead, ebbed, grazed, hedged, judged, made, saved, 
should, wouZd. 



31. k : — (aspirate, as in &ite). Ache, affect, cftord, 

clear, cloc&, cbnch, distich, er/och, etiquette, foZfcs, 
flaccid, qua&e^ quic&, sceptic. 

32. g: — (vocal, as in egg). Anger, connate, finder, 

fibber, giddy, gig, gimlet, gimp, gruide, keg, 
physiognomy, ragged, rogue, vague. 

33. s : — (aspirate, as in so). Dose, gas, griefs, hosts, 

laughs, race, scene, scepter, science, tacit, trace, 
twice, use (when a noun), verse, verbose, vac-, 
cinate. 

34. z : — (vocal, as in ga*e). Baths, caves, cousin, 

has, houses, is, maze, moves, oaths, observes, 
possess, resume, sacrifice, scissors, seas, suffice, 
use (when a verb), venison, views, was, ways. 

35. sh : — (aspirate, as in s/iine). Censure, cha-grin', 

chaise, chandelier, cJia-rade', chiv'alry, condition, 
conscious, conversion, deficient, machine, marsh, 
match, martial, ocean, s&all, s/iriek, s&rill, sftrink, 
s/irub, sugar, sure, version. 
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36. z : — (vocal, as in azure). Glazier, leisure, osier, 
persuasion, rou<?e, treasure, vision. 

COMPOUND CONSONANT SOUNDS. 

31. ch : — (aspirate, as in each). Beach, chsAr, check, 
chin, inch, march, milch, much, niche, righteous, 
saUchel, score/*. 

38. j : — (vocal, as in^ar). Age, hugre, jungle, gelatin, 

grelid, gem, gibe, oiblet, oipsy, gist, refuse, regis- 
ter, soldier, stage. 

VOWEL OB CONSONANT SOUNDS. 

39. w : — (as in will). Swim, way, wine, woe, woo, 

wood, wormwood. (In one, once, the o stands 
for two sounds, namely, that of w and of u short ; 
the words being pronounced wun, wunce.) 

40. y: — (as in yes). Filial, Indian, million, minion, 

pinion, poniard, rebellion, t/awn, 2/teld, 2/ on > 
2/onder, youth. 

EXERCISES IN CONSONANT COMBINATIONS. 

Aspirate Consonant Sounds. — Shape, if, laugh, path, breath, 
pith, health, strength, apt, miss, whip, ax, puffd, stamp'd, 
mk'd, waltz, inch, milch, sing'st, gulfs, expects, next, wastes, 
desks, fifths, twelfths, milk'st, ninch'd, attempt'st, texts, sixths. 

Vocal Consonant Sounds. — Babe, trade, egg, leave, of, bathe, 
breathe, with, beneath, underneath, ease, as, buzz, ale, isle, am, 
tongue, bulb, build, delve, aims, comes, bronze, pangs, etabb'd, 
cabs, odds, liv'd, grazed, loaves, bathes, helm, film, lands, change, 
delv'd, shelves, judg'd, besieg'd, bronz'd. 

Miscellaneous. — Doom'dst, attempts, send'st, sink'st, bulbs, 
fall'n, help'st, gulfs, healths, barb'dst, herds, warm'dst, burn'dst, 
ripples, depths, troubPd, trifle, driv'ls, driv'n, heav'ns, elev'nth, 
strength'ns, length'n'dst, settl'd. 

Kindl'st, hard 'ns, breadths, black 'n'd, acts, in'sects, af-fects', 
digg'st, bas'ns, mask'd, mask'st, spot, clasps, sphere (s/ere), 
spring, insists, street, muzzle, chasm (kazm not kazfum), shrink, 
shrill, shroud, shrub, shrine, shrug (not stink, srill, &c.), 
push'd, fetch'd, urg'd. 
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PART II. 

READING, SPELLING, AND DEFINING 

LESSONS. 



-WHAT IS THE USE? 

| Din (def), nanting (he w 
hearing. 
Mute, silent 
Leaks, to gain knowledge. 
Karh, to gain by labor. 
Taie, a fixed employment 

Do not say nixe for none, git for gH, fe'amd, iW, de'otm, /Son, 
re'ound, Ac, for found, out, down, town, round, 4o. 

1. In the small town where I used to live, 
there was a hoy of my own age, whose name was 
Mark Fay. He was a large, strong hoy ; but he 
loved more to eat and to sleep than to work or 
play. 

2. When he was asked why he did not give 
his mind to his task, he would say, with a drawl, 

_ _ _ ~ g) - 



14 WHAT IS THE USE? 

i% ! what is the use?" .And then he would 
yawn, and take a nap, if he could get a chance. 

3. Once I said to Mark, " Why do you not 
learn to swim? " — " ! what is the use? " said 
he. — " You may find out the use one of these 
days," said L 

4. A week had not gone by, when, as his 
sister Jane stood on the bridge that crossed the 
brook near our school, the rail on which she 
leaned gave way, and she fell in the stream. 

5. Mark, who was quite near her at the time, 
did not know how to aid her : so he stared, and 
screamed for help, while the poor girl sank and 
was whirled on by the swift tide. 

6. John Brace, a small boy, not so old nor so 
large as Mark, saw Jane fall. He ran down the 
bank into the stream, swam to the spot where he 
saw Jane sink, and saved her life. 

7. I said to Mark, " Not long since, when I 
urged you to learn to swim, you asked me, what 
is the use. Have you found out the use?" 
Mark hung his head and was mute. 

8. At school, when Mark saw us hard at work 
at our tasks, he would say, with a sneer, " What 
is the use? " 

9. He was always at the foot of the class ; 
and, when the teacher asked him why he did not 
do better, Mark looked as if he would like to say, 
if he dared, " What is the use ? " 
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10. Well : the time came at last when he saw 
the use. How he wished then that he had seen 
it when he was a boy at school ! 

11. On leaving school, he tried to get a place 
where he could earn his bread. One man, on 
whom he called for work, said, " I want a young 
man who can read well, which you do not. You 
may go." 

12. At one place, Mark was told that he was 
not fit for a clerk, as he did not write a good 
hand. At another place, he was sent off when it 
was found that he could not do a plain sum in the 
Rule of Three. 

13. At length, Mark got a place on a railroad. 
His work was to shut a gate as the train of cars 
came in sight, and to open the gate as soon as 
the train had passed. 

14. One day he said to himself, " The train 
makes such a noise that everybody can hear it 
coming ; so I will not shut the gate. What is 
the use?" 

15. He then leaned back in his chair and went 
to sleep. As the train rushed by, a cart came 
on the track, and a deaf man was killed through 
Mark's neglect. 

16. Mark was turned off in disgrace. He 
went round to the folks of the town, and asked 
them to help him, but they all said, in reply, 
"What is the use?" 
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II. — WHO DID THE MISCHIEF? 



Stiff, not easily bent. 
Smeared, daubed ; lolled. 
Field, a piece of inclosed land. 
Fibbci (feeroe), eager la attack. 

Tufts, bonchos or clusters. 



Mis'cuiEr, harm, damage. 
Dolk'i'I'l, deeply sad. 
Cul'pbii, ooe guilty of a crim 
Stehs'i.y, severely. 
As-seut 1 , not of agreeing to. 



Short i in chicken is sounded, bat not the 
■in I kmrd, herd ; ay, n ratrly like I ; wen t 
ii in again like short t. Do not say rSnlin' t 



rhyme with her , 



soft sound as in breathe. Eiplain did n't by IT 9, page T. 

1. " See what your bad dog has done," said 
Ruth Lee, one morning in winter, to me and my 
sister, as we were passing by her house on our 
way to school. 

2. Ruth was kneeling on the snow, and before 
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her lay two little chickens stiff and smeared with 
blood. 

3. " Poor little things! How did this hap- 
pen? " said my sister Jane. " Can it be that 
Carlo has been so wicked as to kill them? " 

4. "I saw him run away from the hen-house/ 9 
said Ruth ; " and, as soon as he saw me, he ran 
in again, and brought these little things one by 
one in his mouth, and laid them at my feet. 9 ' 

5. " I never knew Carlo to kill a chicken," 
said I ; " and I do not believe that he did the 
mischief in this case. Has there been no other 
dog about the house ? " 

6. "I heard a great barking just before 
breakfast," said Ruth; " but I did not look out 
to see what was the matter. I have seen no 
dog but Carlo about." 

7. While she spoke, I saw Carlo in the field 
close by, and called him. He came bounding 
through the snow, and put his large paws on 
my shoulders. 

8. " Down, sir ! down ! " said I sternly, 
pointing to the dead chickens. " Carlo, did you 
murder these poor little chickens ? For shame, 
Carlo! For shame!" 

9. You should have seen Carlo, then. He 
seemed to know just what I meant, for he lay 
down and howled in the most doleful manner, as 
if he were trying to say, " I did n't do it, mas- 
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ter — I did n't do it — upon my honor, I did n't 
doit." ' 

10. " Well, Carlo, if you didn't do it, who 
did ? " asked I. " Was it old Grip, the butcher 
boy's dog?" 

11. Carlo started up proudly, and barked a 
fierce, growling assent. " Ay, ay! It was Grip, 
Grip, Grip ! " he seemed to say. 

12. Then he bounded off to a place in the 
snow, where there seemed to have been a hard 
fight ; for on the ground were tufts of black hair 
and marks of blood. 

13. " Look here, Ruth," said I; "old Grip, 
and not Carlo, is the culprit. I am quite sure 
of it." 

14. Just then Peter Cleaver, the butcher's 
boy, jumped over the fence, and said : "I shall 
shoot your dog, if you let him whip my dog so 
badly." 

15. To which I replied : " Then you must 
keep your dog out of our hen-pens. See what 
he has done to Ruth's chickens." 

16. Peter Cleaver made no reply, but walked 
peaceably away. No more chickens were killed 
that winter by his dog Grip.. 

17. As for Carlo, he became more of a favor- 
ite with us than ever. 1 think there is as much 
difference in dogs as in men. 



III. — THE BOY AT THE DIKE. 



Bike, a nxrand of earth. 
Breach, a breaking in. 
Trick'liw g, dropping gently. 
Nar'row, of little breadth. 
Ca-nXl, a water-course made by art. 
De-fen se 7 , means of protection. 



Re-lieved', helped ; released. 
DaVger-oub, causing danger. 
Dib-ab'ter (diz-), a tad event. 
Po-bi'tion (po-ush'un), manner of 

being placed. 
He-ro'ic, brave ; noble. 



Do not say airrand for eYrand, trickliri for trickling, narrer for nar'rom, 
noo for knew (mi), evun for etfen (e'vn), aitempz for attempts, Pronomnce 
against, a-ghtsf J been, bin ; often, offn I heard, herd ; are, r. 

.1. A little boy in Holland was on his way 
home, one night, from a village, to which he had 
been sent, by his mother, on an Srrand. 

2. As he walked along, he noticed that the 
water was trickling through a narrow opening in 
the dike of a large canal. 

3. He stopped, and thought of the damage 
that might be done if the hole was not closed. 

4. He knew, for he had often heard his parents 
tell, that sad disasters had happened from begin- 
nings quite as small as this. 

5. He knew that in a few hours the opening 
might become bigger and bigger, and let in the 
mass of waters pressing on the dike, until, the 
whole defense being washed away, the waters 
would sweep on to the next village, destroying 
life and property in their way. 

6. Should he run home, and alarm the folks of 
the village, it would be dark before they could 
arrive, and the hole might even then be so large 
that all attempts to close it would be in vain. 
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7. Having thought thus, he seated himself on 
the bank of the canal, stopped the opening with 
his hand, and patiently waited the approach of 
some person. But no one came. 

8. Hour after hour rolled by, yet there sat the 
heroic boy, in the cold and the darkness, shiver- 
ing, wet, and tired, but stoutly pressing his hand 
against the dangerous breach. 

9. All night he stayed at his post. At last 
the morning broke. A clergyman, walking up 
by the canal, heard a groan, and looked round to 
see where it came from. 

10. "Why are you here, my child?" he 
asked, seeing the boy, and surprised at his strange 
position. 

11. "I am keeping back the water, sir, and 
saving the village from being drowned," said 
the boy, with lips so benumbed with cold that he 
could hardly speak. 

12. The astonished minister relieved the boy. 
The dike was closed ; and the danger which 
threatened hundreds of lives was prevented. 

13. At the call of duty I hope you will all be 
as patient as the little boy at the dike in Holland. 

14. Let us leam that it is not merely in seek- 
ing to benefit ourselves that the happiness of life 
is to be found ; but that in benefiting others we 
enrigh our own character, and lay up treasures 
that do not perish. 
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IV. — THE PLEASANT HOLIDAY. 

sh'bt, gmj ; jojooi. 

>[.'[-» a ( , a duj of treat or of sport. 
CoifB, my children, come away. 
For the sun shines bright to-day ! 
Little children, come with me, 
Birda, and brooks, and wild-Sowers see ; 
Get your hats and come away, 
For it is a'pleasant day. 

See the lambs ! they sport and play 
On the meadows fresh and gay ; 
See the kittens, full of fun, 
How they frolic — how they ran 1 
Children, too, may run and play. 
For it is a pleasant day. 

Bring the hoop, and bring the ball, 

Come with happy faces all ; 

Let us make a merry ring. 

Talk, and laugh, and skip, and sing I 

Quickly, quickly, come away, 

For it is a pleasant dny. 
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V. — MAN'S DUMB FRIEND. 

Go> ri>, to watob ; defend. Sobp'hebd, » herdsman of sho«p. 

Tkiimkd, exercised. CdVhest, a running or flowing. 

Bat'ioi, hruUl ; otual. Ap-proach', act of coming noir. 

CouHinF, boldness ; dariug. Dk-i-kjd', to guard from harm. 

FiiTn'ruL, oonstant- Com-ddct', to lend ; guide. 

Do Dot say, dt-fm£ foi de-frmU, cm-daclu' for cen-rfiuii', u« for sited, 

wc* for uAcn, jot for jiK, picfer for pia'urt , tilt for »il. - 

1. The dog has been in all ages the friend of 
man. In a wild state he is fierce and savage ; 
bat when tamed he lays his. force and his courage 
at the feet of his master. 

2. He is constant and faithful. He is not 
easily driven off by unkindness ; but licks the 
hand that has just been raised to strike him. 
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3. He rejoices at his master's approach, tries 
to win his notice, and bravely defends his person. 

4. A flock of sheep will more readily obey the 
voice of the shepherd's dog than that of the shep- 
herd himself. 

I 5. The dog conducts them, guards them, keeps 
them from seeking danger, and looks on their 
foes as his own. 

6. The dog, whose picture I have given, once 
saved the life of a little girl. She was bathing 
in the river, when the current bore her beyond 
her depth. 

7. The dog heard her cry, rushed into the 
water, and reached her just as she was sinking a 
third time. She had strength to throw her arm 
about his neck, and he bore her to the shore. 

8. A friend of mine was once walking through 
a street in Paris, when a dog brushed by him, and 
soiled his boots with mud. 

9. My friend walked on a few steps, when a 
man, who stood ready with a blacking-brush, 
asked if he should clean his boots. My friend 
said, " Yes," and paid the man for his trouble. 

10. . Some days after, as my friend passed 
through the same street, the same dog brushed 
by, and again soiled his boots with mud. 

11. A little further on, my friend met the same 
man with a blacking-brush, who again asked, 
" Shall I not clean your boots, sir ? " 
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I WOULD IF I COULD. 



12. "Is that your dog ? " inquired my Mend. 
The man blushed, and at length confessed that 
the dog was his, and that he had trained him to 
soil the boots of passers-by, so that, by this trick, 
he might bring custom to his master. 



VI.— I WOULD IF I COULD. 



Solve, to explain. 

Dice (plural of die), small cubes 

used in gaming 
Prob'lem, a question for solving. 
Mansion, a large, fine house. 
Mood, temper of mind. 



Answer (an'ser), a reply. 
Peo'ple, persons in general. 
Crkd'it, to believe. 
En-treat's!), urged. 
Shtif>ling, evading ; getting o£ 
Ut'teb, to express" in language. 



Pronounce many, mkn'ny ; often, qfjn ; heard, herds eajd, serf. Sound 
the ng in saying, trembling, Ac 

" I would if I could/' though much it 's in use, 
I hold but a lazy and shuffling excuse ; 
For many a person, who could if he would, 
Is often heard saying, " I would if I could." 

" Gome, John," said a school-boy, " now do not refuse, — 
Come, solve me this problem, — you can if you choose." 
But John at that moment was not in the mood ; 
So he said, with a yawn, " 0, I would if I could ! " 

At the door of a mansion, a child thinly clad, 
On a cold day in winter, was begging for bread ; 
A rich man passed by her, as trembling she stood, 
And all that he said was, " I would if I could." 

The scholar, when met by his teacher's advice, 
The gambler, when told he must give up his dice, 
The child, when entreated to try and be good, 
Oft give the same answer, — "I would if I could." 
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But if we may credit what good people say, 
That_ where a strong mU is, there 's ever a way, 
And whatever ought to be, can be and should, 
We never need utter, " I would if I could." 



VH.— THE GOOD BROTHER. 



Fbajtc, » French silver coin, worth Ap-pbek'tice, one bound to learn ft 



about nineteen cents. 
Skw (so), to unite with needle and 

thread. 
Re'cent, not long past. 
Va'gbant, a wanderer. 
Fortnight, the space of two weeks. 
Ex-claimed', cried out 
Po-lick' (po-leece'), a body of city 

officers. 
Ab'ti-sak, one skilled in any art. 



trade or art. 

Bx-pres'siox, outward signs of feel- 
ing. 

CoR-REctoON, means by which con- 
duct is corrected. 

An'i-ma-tbd, lively ; spirited. 

Ex-pla-na'tioh, act of making 
plain. 

Hok'or-a-ble, worthy of honor. 

Claim, to call for ; to demand. 



Pronounce pretty, prtfty ; are, r ; none, nun ; early, er'ly. Avoid say- 
ing libutty for lil/er-ty, to-morrer for to-mo/row, oat tor. asked, childern for 
children, 

1. A recent French paper says that Lucy 
Home, a pretty girl, with blue eyes and fair hair, 
poorly but neatly clad, was brought before the 
judge, on a charge of being a vagrant. 

2. " Ah, sir! " said Lucy, " I have no longer 
any Mends. My father and mother are dead — 
I have only my brother James; but he is as 
young as I am. 0, sir, what can he do for 
me?" 

3. " Since you beg in the streets," said the 
judge, " and have no home, you are a vagrant, 
and I must send you to the House of Correction." 







4. At that moment a childish voice was heard 
from the other end of the court-room, exclaiming, 
" Here I am, sister ! here I am ! Do not fear! " 

5. With these words, a little boy, with an 
animated expression of face, started forth from 
amid the crowd, and stood before the judge. 

6. "Who are you?" asked the judge. — 
" James Rome, the brother of this little girl." — 
"Your age?" — "Thirteen." — "And what 
do you want?" 

7. "I come to claim my sister." — "But 
have you the means of providing for her?" — 
" YSsterday I had none, but now I have. Don't 
be afraid, sister." 

8. "0, how good you are, James ! ' ' exclaimed 
the little girl. — ".Well," said the judge, "let 
us look into the matter, my boy. I wish to do 
all I can for your sister ; but you must give me 
some explanation." 

9. " About a fortnight ago, sir," said James 
Rome, " my mother died of a bad cough, for it 
was very cold at home. We were in great 
trouble. 

10. " Then I said to myself, * I will become 
an artisan, and when I know a good trade I will 
support my sister.' I went apprentice to a brush- 
maker. 

11. " Every day I used to take to Lucy half 
of my dinner, and at night I took her to my 
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room, and she slept on my bed, while I slept on 
the floor in the closet. 

12. " But it seems she did not have enough 
to eat. One day she begged in the street, and 
was taken up for it by the police. When I heard 
that, I said to myself, ' Come, my boy, things 
can not last so ; you must find something better.' 

13. " I soon found a good place, where I am 
fed and clothed, and have twenty francs a month. 
I have also found a good woman, who, for these 
twenty francs, will take care of Lucy, and teach 
her to sew. I claim my sister.' ' 

x 14. "My boy," said the judge, "your con- 
duct is very honorable. But your sister can not 
be set at liberty till to-morrow." 

15. " Why not to-day? " cried Lucy, " I am 
sure I would not have begged, if I had known I 
was doing wrong." 

16. " You shall have good care taken of you," 
said the judge ; " and to-morrow, if we find that 
all that your brother says is true, you shall be at 
liberty to go with him." 

17. " Never mind, Lucy," said the boy ; "I 
will come and take you away early to-morrow. ' ' 
Then, turning to the judge, he said, " I may 
kiss her, may I not, sir ? " 

18. The judge gave his consent, and the noble 
boy threw himself into the arms of his sister, and 
the children wept tears of affection. 
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VIIL — TAKE CARE OP THE HOOK. 



Bait, > temptation. 
Cuir.HT, seiiod ; etumared. 
Wroiu, not right ; faulty. 
Tmir, one who Meala. 
Likf, willingly ; freely. 
Fs'Br.n, & short itory with a moral. 
Dea w'nn.9, sliding boxes. 
Dhead'fth, earning feu. 



Hoh'ebt, upright ; true. 
LKARji'rsa, gaining knowledge. 
SwEAs'ina, using oaths. 
Bb-lievb', to trust in. 
Coh-vihced', satisfied by proof. 
Dis-braced', brought to shame. 
Bi'al-lt, iu foot ; in truth. 



Po'm 



.mpont 



Dim 
I for aftea 



Avoid njingfiuf for firtt, xart for vim (ten-), olte 
for iimd*. fetter torfttloa, wilt for while, irutid for mtlead' , noo for is™, 
ncUy for rSat-li/, tpmiu for ajirtto, ytd for jiuf, *iy for *ep(. I 'd is a 
oontraction of / had or J would ; it n't of in not. Pronounce nothing, 
nilh'i-gi tflm,Sjyn. 

1. Charles's mother would often repeat to him 
little pieces of poetry ; and one day, when, with 




a rod and a line, and a hook made of a bent pin, 
he was playing at fishing in a wash-tub, she told 
him the fable of the little trout. 

2. This trout saw a fly, and wanted to go and 
catch it. The mother told him it was nothing 
but a bait, and only hid a sharp hook. 

3. The little fish would not be convinced. He 
must go and play about the bait, and try it. So 
he went, was caught, and his last words were, 

" Dear mother, if I M minded you, 
I should not thus have died." 

4. After the story was finished, Charles looked 
gravely up at his mother, and began his remarks 
upon it. " What a silly fellow that little trout 
was ! He might have known better." 

5. " Take care, Charles," said his mother. 
" There are many little boys just as silly as this 
trout. I knew one, a while ago, whose mother 
told him not to touch green apples, because they 
would make him sick. 

6. "Well; he did the very same thing that 
this little trout did. Instead of keeping far away, 
he would walk about under the trees, and pick 
up the green apples to look at, just as the little 
fish would play round the hook. 

7. "By and by he said, * I really do not think 

they will hurt me. I will just take one little 

taste/- And then he ate one, and then another, 

till at last he got very sick. Do you remember? " 

_ 
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8. "0, mother, that was I ! Yes, I remem- 
ber." — " Now hear, Charles, what I tell you : 
no one does very wrong things because he means 
to at first. People begin by little and little, just 
trying what is wrong, like this little fish. 

9. " There is George Jones, a fine boy, a 
bright boy, and one who means to do right ; but 
then George does not always keep away from the 
hook. You will sometimes see him standing 
round places where men are drinking and swear- 
ing. 

10. " George does not jnean ever to drink or 
to swear ; he only stands there to hear these men 
sing their songs and tell their stories, and some- 
times he will drink just a little sip of sugar and 
spirits out of the bottom of a tumbler ; but 
George never means really to be a drunkard. 

11. " Ah ! take care, George ; the little fish 
did not mean to be caught any more than you ; 
but he kept playing round and round the hook, 
and at last he was snapped up ; and so you will 
be, if you do not take care. 

12. " Then, there is William Day ; he means 
to be an honest boy, and you could not make him 
mpre angry than to tell him he would ever be a 
thief; and ySt William plays too much round 
the hook. 

13. " What does he do? Why, he will take 
little things out of his Father's desk or shop, or 
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out of his mother's basket or drawers, when he 
really does not want his father or mother to see 
him, or find it out. 

14. " William thinks, ' 0, it is only a little 
thing ; it is n't much matter ; I dare say they 
would as lief I had it as not/ Ah ! William, do 
you think so ? 

15.« " Why do you not go to your parents and 
ask for it, then ? No ; the truth is that William 
is learning to steal ; but he does not believe it is 
stealing, any more than the little fish believed 
that what looked like a fly was a dreadful hook. 

16. "By and by, if T^illiam does not take 
care, when he goes into a shop or store, he will 
begin to take little things from his master, just as 
he did from his father and mother ; and he will 
take more and more, till at last he will be dis- 
graced as a thief ; and all because, like the little 
fish, he would play round the hook." 

17. " Mother/ ' said Charles, "who are 
George Jones and William Day? Did I ever 
see them? " 

18. " My dear, I must use some names in a 
story. I am just making this up to show you 
what I mean by playing round the hook. And 
now, let me teach you a text, that means 
the same thing, out of the Bible : * He that 
despiseth small things, shall fall by little and 



little.' " 
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IX.— EVERY THING IS OF USE. 



Prove, habitually inclined. 
Groups (groops), small crowds. 
Hef'toe, worthless remains. 
Wag'on, a vehicle on four wheels. 
Yoh'der, within view. 
Lortcif, cloth of flax or hemp. 
Wool'eh , made of wooL 
Rub'bish, things waste or cast- 
away. 
In-closed', shut in ; fenced. 



Ar-rahged', put in place. 
Scat'ex-cher, one who cleans streets. 
Ar'ti-cles, distinct things. 
Sub'se-qurnt, coming after. 
Db-p&s'it-ing, placing. 
Al-lot'tkd, granted ; given. 
Ap-podtt'kd, fixed upon. 
Sep'a-ra-ting, dividing from the 

rest. 
Ap-pbar'a*ce, coming in sight. 



Give u in manun, fortune, manufacturer, its y sound, as in mute. Do 
not say manoor,fartoon, Ao. Do not say narrer for na/row, vreelbarrer for 
uiheet bar-row t futt tor first, ajpinted for apfxinfed, air for ore. 

1. Young people are too prone to waste. 
Listen to a true story. When I was a young 
man, I lived in London, and lodged in a very 
narrow street. 

2. There came to this street, once or twice a 
week, a man of the name of Bryant. He would 
come with a wheelbarrow and a broom, sweep 
the street, and carry off all the rSf use. 

3. In the course of a few months, Bryant made 
his appearance with a small cart, drawn by a 
donkey ; and not long after, he came with a wagon 
and horses. 

4. The next year, he had quite a number of 
wagons and horses, and became the scavenger of 
a large part of London. And what do you think 
he did with the masses of filth which he collected ? 

5. He hired a large field not far from the city ; 
he inclosed it with a wall, in which there were 
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twelve or fifteen gates ; and at each of these 
gates you might see wagons entering and deposit- 
ing their contents in heaps. 

6. On these heaps might be seen groups of 
women and children,* hired^for the purpose, poking 
and scraping, with the view of separating articles 
of the same class or kind, and laying these in 
places by themselves. 

7. Here is a piece of black iron — that goes 
there. Here is a bit of white iron, or tin — that 
goes ySnder. Here is a rag of linen, or one of 
cotton cloth — these are placed on the spot allotted 
to each. Here is an old hat — that goes to its 
appointed corner. 

8. And ^o with bits of leather, and of rope, 
with scraps of woolen stuff', with bones, the horns 
and hoofs of oxen and sheep, and with each of a 
great mass of other things. 

9. Now, having thus collected and arranged 
all this rubbish and refuse, Bryant found a use, 
and a profitable use too, for every one of the 
various articles which had been thrown away as 
utterly useless. 

10. His linen rags he sold to the paper- 
makers ; his bits of brass and iron, to brass and 
iron founders ; his pieces of bone and horns, either 
to farmers for manure, or to the manufacturers of 
knife-handles and combs. 

11 . Gradually and laboriously Bryant extended 
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his trade, and at last retired with a large fortune. 
Many years subsequent to the time when I first 
saw him with his wheelbarrow, I found him, an 
elderly man, riding about the streets in his 
carriage. 

12. And so you see that every thing is of use, 
and may be turned to account. There is nothing 
that should be reckoned utterly worthless ; and a 
thousand things might be turned to some good 
purpose, that are every hour heedlessly thrown 
away. 

X.— THE BOASTING TRAVELER. 



Yard, a measure of three feet 
Shrug, a drawing up of the should- 
ers. 
Yow, a short distance off. 
Doz'en (duYsn), twelve. 



FaithVul, firm to the truth. 
Wrrtfsss-ES, persons who see and 

testify. 
Ex-per'i-xent, trial. 
Re-plied', answered. 



Do not say avide for avoid, busts for bursts, srug for shrug, feller tor fellow, 
yis for yes, air for are (r), ben for been (bin). You'U and we'll are con- 
tractions for you wUl, we will. Pronounce neither, ne'thur. There is 
authority for nYthur. 

1. A fellow, who had been in Rome, 
Was boasting to the folks at home. — 

2. " Once, when I was in Rome," he said, 
" A leap of twenty yards I made 

Over a bar placed ten feet high ; 
A dozen witnesses were by." 

3. His hearers at each other wink, 

Or by a shrug tell what they think. 

4. " Come on," says one, who near him stood : 
" Y8n empty ditch and fence of wood 
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Are, neither, half so high or wide, — 
Here let the experiment be tried." 

5. "Yes," cried another, " if you'll do 
But half, we '11 think your story true. 
Suppose yourself at Rome, and we 
Your faithful witnesses will be." 

6. The man replied : " Ah ! I to-day 
Am not quite well," — then stole away, 
While bursts of laughter from the crowd 
Went after him, both long and loud. 

t. Avoid the boasting vein, if you 

Would not be scorned and laughed at too. 



XI.— -THE BROKEN WAGON. 



Straight, not crooked. 
Meanness, smallness ; baseness. 
Pas'sagb, way by which to pass. 
Re-spond', to return an answer. 
De-duct*, to take from. 
Re-proved', blamed ; censured. 
Read'i-lt, promptly ; willingly. 
Gharge'a-blb, that may be charged. 
Pal'li-ate, to cover with excuse. 
Pal'pa-blb, plain ; gross. ' 



Ag'gra-vate, to make worse. 
Ma/es-ty, dignity ; glory. 
Di-rect'ly, in a straight line ; soon. 
Con-sid'er, to think on. 
De-ter'mined, decided. 
Pro-ject'ed, jutted over. 
Tor-ka'do, a strong gust of wind. 
As-so'ciate, a companion. 
Tem'po-ra-ry, for a time only. 
Un-rea'soh-a-blb, against reason. 



The ai in against has the sound of short e. (See page 8, IT 6.) Sound 
the aspirate in where, why, when, which, &o. Dr. and Rev. are abbrevia- 
tions of Doctor and Reverend. Do not say stans for stands, sich for such, 

1 . " How is it, John , that you bring the wagon 
home in such a condition? " 

2. "I broke it driving over a stump." 

3. " Where did you break it? " 

4. " Back in the woods, half a mile or so." 




5. " But why did you run against the stump? 
Could you not see to drive straight ? " 

6. "I did drive straight, and that is the 
reason I drove over it. The stump was directly 
in the middle of the road." 

7. " Why, then, did you not go round it? " 

8. "Because, sir, the stump had no right 
in the middle of the road, and I had a right 
in it" 

9. " True, John, the stump ought not to have 
been in the road ; but I wonder you were so fool- 
ish as not to consider that it was there, and that 
it was stronger than the wagon." 

10. " Why, father, do you think that I am 
always going to yield up my rights? Come what 
will, I am determined to stick to my rights." 

11. " But what is the use, John, of sticking 
to your rights, when, by so doing, you only do a 
greater wrong ? Sit down, and hear a short 
story. 

12. " When Benjamin Franklin was a boy, he 
paid a visit to the Rev. Dr. Cotton Mather. , The 
visit being ended, Dr. Mather showed him, by a 
back way, out of the house. 

13. "As they went along a dark, narrow 
passage, the doctor said to the lad, * Stoop ! 
Stoop ! ' 

14. "Not readily seeing what this meant, 
Benjamin took another step, and brought his head 
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violently against a beam that projected over the 
passage. 

15. " c My lad/ said the doctor, ' you are 
young, and the world is before you ; learn to 
stoop as you go through it, and you will save 
yourself many a hard thump/ 

16. " Not an easy thing to learn — is it? — 
the way to stoop gracefully, and at the right 
time. 

17. " When a man stands before you, in a 
passion, fuming and foaming, although you know 
that he is both unreasonable and wrong, it is folly 
to stand as straight, stamp as hard, and talk as 
loud, as he does. 

18. " By so doing, you place two temporary 
madmen face to face. Stoop as you would if a 
tornado were passing. It is no disgrace to stoop 
before a heavy wind. 

19. " It is just as sensible to echo back the 
bellowings of a mad ox, as it is to respond in 
kind to the ravings of a mad man, or — pardon 
me, ladies ! — of a mad woman. 

20. " On such occasions, stoop , and, amid 
the pauses of the storm, throw in the still small 
voice, the soft and gentle words which turn away 
wrath. 

21. "When reproved for an error you have 
committed, for a wrong you have done, for a 
neglect chargeable against you, stoop ! Do not 
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justify or palliate a palpable fault. This only 
aggravates the wrong. Stoop ! 

22. " If you say, mildly, i I know I was 
wrong, — forgive me/ you not only do the right 
thing, but you rob him you have offended of half 
his anger. You have stooped, but stooped to the 
majesty of justice. 

23. " There are times, I need not say, when 
to stoop is a meanness and a sin. When urged by 
interest, or by evil associates, to do wrong, to turn 
out of the right way, then oppose a determined 
No to the temptation. Then, stoop not, but 
stand erect, and die rather than put a soil on 
your integrity. 

24. "And now, Master John, that I have 
finished my discourse, you may take the wagon 
to the blacksmith, and have it mended, and I 
shall deduct the expense from your wages." 



XH. — THE POOR MAN. 



Bark, a small ship. 
Re-pine', to murmur. 
So-bri'e-ty, temperance. 
Sol'i-tude, state of being alone. 



In-struct'obs, teachers. 
Pov'er-ty, state of being poor. 
Pros-per'i-ty, good fortune. 
Gid'di-ness, state of being giddy. 



Give the u its y sound in solitude, endure, duties, continue, <fco. Do not 
say dooties, endoor, &e. Do not say povutty for pov'er-ty, momunt for 
tno'ment, weakniss for weakness. Pronounce been, bin ; said, sed ; many, 
men'ny. , 

1. A poor man sat on his door-step, with his 
wife, at the close of a warm day in summer. 
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He had been hard at work, and he had got for his 
work but little pay. 

2. " Though we are poor," said his wife, 
" are we not rich in health and cheerfulness ?" 
— "Yes, my dear wife," said the husband, 
" we are better off than many who ride in their 
coaches. I will never more repine at my lot. 

3. "0, beloved and gentle Poverty ! pardon 
me for having for a moment wished to fly from 
thee as I would from Want ; stay here former, 
with thy. charming sisters, Pity, PatiencerSo- 
briety, Solitude. 

4. "Be ye my queens and my instructors; 
teach me the stern duties of life ; remove far 
from my abode the Weakness of heart, and the 
giddiness of head, which follow from prosperity 
and wealth. 

5. " Holy Poverty! teach me to endure with- 
out complaining, to give without grudging, to 
seek the end of life higher than in pleasure, 
further off than in power. 

6. " Thou givest the body strength, thou 
makest the mind more firm ; and, thanks to 
thee, this life, to which men cling as to a rock, 
becomes a bark, of which death may cut the cable 
without awakening all our fears. Continue to 
sustain me, thou whom the Saviour has called 
blessed !" 
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2. The lion is hardly four feet high and eight 
in length ; yet he is so powerful that he has been 
known to carry off a heifer in his mouth, and to 
leap with it over a broad dike. 

3. Writers have told us that no animal willingly 
molests the lion, and that there are but few which 
he can not overcome. 

4. But Mr. Livingstone, a recent traveler in 
Africa, tells us that the " king of beasts " does 
not deserve his title ; that he is a shabby fellow, 
and no match, in a fair fight, for a buffalo. 

5. "If a man encounters the lion by day- 
light/' says this writer, " the lion will sneak out 
of sight like a scared hound. Let a man stay at 
home by night, and not go out of his way to' 
attack a lion, and he will run less risk in Africa 
of being devoured by one, than he does in our 
cities of being run over by an omnibus/' 

6. The roar of the lion is generally heard at 
night. It is well known that the human voice 
has power over the most savage beasts ; but Mr. 
Cumming, a celebrated lion-hunter, says, it is 
not so much the sound of the voice, as the sound 
of the words , that alarms the lion. 

7 . A lioness, whom Mr. Cumming had wounded , 
was about to spring upon him. He stood quite 
still, and said to her, in a commanding tone, 
" Take it easy ! Take it easy ! " — whereupon 
she halted, and permitted him to retreat, which 
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he did very slowly, still talking to the lioness, till 
he made his escape. 

8. The lion, when young, is easily tamed, and 
shows a strong attachment to his keeper. Many 
stories have been told of Nero, a lion once 
exhibited in London. He would suffer even 
strangers to caress him, and would carry children 
on his back, with the greatest good-nature. 



XIV. — THE TWO SOLILOQUIES. 



Clothes (U6thi),coverings of cloth. 

Spoil, to injur*. 

Col'uxn (Icol'tun), a perpendicular 

row of words. 
So-lil'o-qity, a talking to oneself. 
Host'ler (hosier), one who has the 

care of horses. 



Skate, to move with skates. 
Ih'tbb-est, oonoern ; advantage. 
Dsr-i-NifTioir, explanation. 
Ac-quaint / awce, fellowship. 
DiF'FEB-EifT, unlike ; distinet. 
Hoh'or-a-blk, worthy of honor. 
Grat-i-fi-ca'tioic , high satisfaction. 



Do not say spile for spoil, ailed for toiled, uwu for worse, noo for new (nu), 
forgit for forget, difrent for different, obleeged for obliged. Pronounce 
nothing, nvthmg ; heard, hard; often, qffn. I'U is a contraction of I will. 

SOLILOQUY OF THE IDLE BOT. 

1. Dear me ! What a trouble it is to learn 
lessons and to go to school ! Here I have one, 
two — no, not two, but a column and a half, of 
words with meanings, to ggt by heart. 

2. Well; I suppose I must begin to learn 
them: — p-r-i-s pris, o-n on, prison, "a place 
where people are confined.' ' Why could n't they 
say a school, at once ? What worse prison can 
there be than that ? 

3. Well, well; what comes next? P-u-n 
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pun, i-s-h ish, punish. I know the meaning of 
that word without looking at the book, — I hear 
it so often. 

4. " Charles/ ' says mother, "if you will spoil 
your clothes in this manner, I shall ask *your 
father to punish you." — "Charles/' says the 
housemaid, "you deserve to be punished for 
bringing in so much mud on your shoes." 

5. 0, this ugly lesson! — I never shall get it! 
P-1-e-a-s pleas, u-r-e ure, pleasure, " gratifica- 
tion of mind." Pooh ! I can give a much better 
definition of pleasure than that. 

6. Pleasure means swinging on gates, eating 
candy, shooting robins, playing at hide-and-seek. 
I dare say, if Charles Knight heard me, he would 
say pleasure meant having a new book. 

7. Read, read, read, — I hate reading. When 
I am a man, I '11 never open a book, and I '11 
never send my children to school, and I '11 have 
a black horse, — no, it shall be a gray one — and 
I 'U ride up and down the street all day long. 
0, how I wish I were a man now ! 

SOLILOQUY OF^THE IDLE B0T BECOME A MAN. 

8. Yes, I am a man ; and woe is me for 
having been such a little fool when I was a boy ! 
I hated my book, and took more pains to forgSt 
my lessons than ever I did to learn them. 

9. What a dunce I was, even over my spelling ! 
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Always at the bottom of my class, and my book 
thumbed, and soiled with dog's-ears and with 
nail-marks ! 

10. " Do, Charles, learn your lessons/' said 
my Tather, " or you will be fit for nothing when , 
a man." — "Do, dear Charles, give your mind \ 
to your books, or I shall be ashamed of owning 
you for my boy," said my poor mother. 

11. But, no ; I must give my mind only to 
playing marbles, whipping tops, joking with the 
hostlers, stoning the cats, robbing apple-trees, 
and eating cakes ; and a fine scholar these things 
made of me. 

12. Now, there was Charles Knight : he liked 
play well enough, and could skate better, swim 
further, and jump higher, than ever I could ; but 
he liked reading betterstill ; and he learnt more, 
out of school hours, than ever I did in them. 

13. Charles Knight is now, like myself, a 
man, but a very different kind of man. He has 
made friends among the wise, the honorable, and 
the learn'ed ; I can not be admitted to their 
acquaintance. 

14. He can interest a whole company with 
useful information ; I am obliged either to be 
silent, or to talk about the weather, or about fast 
horses. I can tell you about the last horse-race, 
but I can not write a letter which is not full of 
blunders. 
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15. I see my error now ; but now it is too 
late. I have no time to read, for I must work 
for my daily bread ; and, if I had time, I could 
not now turn my reading to profit. Behold the 
bitter fruits of idleness in childhood ! 



XV. — SAMUEL. 



■s'ahb, a temple ; a chnroh. 
Tribes, distinct raeas or famil 
Sa'ckel, hoi; ; consecrated. 
ViRW'LEia, Dot to be seen. 



Vrs'roirs, seeings by the mind. 
Pro-pbbt'ic, foreseeing. 
i x-clisk', to give n leaning to. 
RisbVbous-iiesb, virtue ; goodness. 



Do out nj vice tot voice, rilum for tllint, airly for early (er'Iy), maienm' 
for makfnixg. The i in eluien is not sounded. The murk over the c ia 
Is'ra-el it a Ji-sj'ru-Bia, and shorn that the vowel over which it if planed 
has a sound separate from that of the preceding vowel. 

In Israel's fane, by silent night, 
The sacred lamp was burning bright ; 
And there, by viewless angels kept, 
Samuel the child securely slept. 
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A voice unknown the silence broke : 
" Samuel ! " it called, and thrice it spoke ; 
He rose ; he asked whence came the word t 
From Eli ? — no 1 it was the Lord I 

Thus early called to serve his God, 
In paths of righteousness he trod ; 
Prophetic visions fired his breast, • 
And ail the chosen tribes were blessed. 

Speak, Lord ! and from our earliest days 
Incline our hearts to love thy ways ; 
Thy wakening voice hath reached our ear ; 
Speak, Lord, to us! Thy servants hear 



XVI. — CHASE OF THE PET FAWN. 

PART I. 



Faith, a young deer. 

Prey, food seised by violence. 

In'stinct, the unreasoning faculty 

by which animals And what is 

for their safety. 
Impulse, foroe ; motive. 
Anguish, very great pain. 
Fa'vor-ite, one preferred. 
Neigh'bor, one who lives near. 



Ca-ressed', fondled ; embraced. 
PuR-surr', act of following. 
Gam'bol-jng, skipping ; frolicking. 
Di-la'tei>, spread out. 
In-ter-cept', to stop or seise by th* 

way. 
En-deav'ored, attempted. 
Oc-ca'sioned, produced. 
Beat/ti-ftjl, fair ; lovely. 



Pronounce minute, mtn'tt ; toward, t&ard; pretty, prttty ; hitherto, 
hith'er-too. In down, about, hound, found, Ac., shun the fault pointed out 
on page 9, IT 15. In creature and regular, give the « its y sound. Bo 
not say eev'ral for sei/er-al, difrunt for different, Jined for joined, foUerd 
for followed. 

1. Within twenty years from the foundation 
of our village, the deer had already become rare, 
and, in a brief period later, they had fled from 
iihe country. 
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2. One of the last of these beautiful creatures 
seen in the waters of our lake, occasioned a chase 
of much interest, though under very different 
circumstances from those of a regular hunt. 

3. A pretty little fawn had been brought in, 
very young, from the woods, and nursed and 
petted, by a lady in the village, until it had 
become as tame as possible. 

4. It was graceful, as those little creatures 
are, and so gentle and playful that it became a 
great favorite, following the different members 
of the family about, caressed by the neighbors, 
and welcome every where. 

5. One morning, after gamboling about as 
usual until weary, it threw itself down in the 
sunshine, at the feet of one of its friends, upon 
the steps of a store. 

6 There- came along a countryman, who for 
several years had been a hunter by pursuit, and 
who still kept several dogs ; one of his hounds 
came to the village with him on this occasion. 

7. The dog, as it approached the spot where 
the fawn lay, suddenly stopped ; the little animal 
saw him, and started to its feet. It had lived 
more than half its life among the villagers, and 
had apparently lost all fear of them -, but it 
seemed now to know that an enemy was at hand. 

8. In an instant a change came over it ; it 
was beautiful to witness the sudden arousing of 
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instinct in the graceful creature. Its whole 
character and appearance seemed changed; all 
its past habits were forgotten, every wild impulse 
was awake ; its head erect, its nostrils dilated, 
its eyes flashing. 

9. In another instant, before the spectators 
had thought of the danger, before its friends 
could secure it, the fawn was leaping wildly 
through the street, and the hound in full pursuit. 

10. The bystanders were eager to save it. 
Several at once followed its track, — the friends, 
who had long fed and fondled it, calling the name 
it had hitherto known, but in vain. 

11. The hunter endeavored to whistle back 
his dog, but with no better success. In half a 
minute the fawn had turned the first corner, 
dashed onward toward the lake, and thrown itself 
into the water. 

12. But, if for a moment the startled creature 
believed itself safe in the cool bosom of the lake, 
it was soon undeceived ; the hound followed in 
hot and eager chase, while a dozen of the village 
dogs joined wildly in the pursuit. 

13. Quite a crowd collected on the bank, — 
men, women, and children, anxious for the fate 
of the little animal known to them all. Some 
threw themselves into boats, hoping to intercept 
the hound before he reached his prey. 

14. But the plashing of the oars, the eager 




voices of the men and boys, and the barking of 
the dogs, must have filled the beating heart of 
the poor fawn with terror and anguish, as though 
every creature on the spot where it had once been 
caressed and fondled, had suddenly turned into a 
deadly foe. 

XVH. — CHASE OF THE PET. PAWN. 

PART II. 



Seize, to lay hold of by force. 
Cowed, kept down by fear. 
Anx'ious, disturbed ; uneasy. 
Heark'en (harftn), to -listen. 
In-tense', extreme ; strained. 
Con-trol', governing power. 
Re-straint / , act of holding back. 



Dis-persed', scattered. 
Cbit'i-cal, exact ; nice. 
Pit'i-less, without pity. 
An'gri-ly, with anger. 
Del'i-oate, dainty ; nice. 
Be-trayed', discovered ; deceived. 
Im-me'di-ate-ly, without delay. 



n 



Avoid saying aero* for across, sherstly for scarcely, fere* for fierce (Jeerce), 
vmst for worst (worst), instid for instead, search for search (serch). 

1. It was soon seen that the fawn was direct- 
ing its course across a bay toward the nearest 
bSrders of the forest. Immediately the owner 
of the hound crossed the bridge, and ran at full 
speed in the same direction, hoping to stop the 
dog as he landed. 

2. On swam the fawn, as it never swam 
before, its delicate head scarcely seen above the 
water, but leaving a disturbed track, which be- 
trayed its course alike to anxious friends and 
fierce enemies. As it approached the land, the 
exciting interest became intense. 

3. The hunter was already on the same line [ 
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of shore, calling loudly and angrily to his dog ;. 
but the animal seemed to have quite forgotten his 
master's voice in the pitiless pursuit The fawn 
touched the land ; in one leap it had crossed the 
narrow line of beach, and in another instant it 
would reach the cover of the woods. 

4. The hound followed, true to the scent, 
aiming at the same spot on the shore. His 
master, anxious to meet him, had run at foil 
speed, and was now coming up at the most criti- 
cal moment. 

5. Would the dog hearken to his voice, or 
could the hunter reach him in time to seize and 
control him? A shout from the bank proclaimed 
that the fawn had passed out of sight into the 
forest; at the same instant, the hound, as he 
touched the land, felt the hunter's strong arm 
clutching his neck. 

6. The worst was believed to be over; the 
fawn was leaping up the mountain-side, and its 
enemy was under restraint. The other dogs, 
seeing their leader cowed, were easily managed. 

7. A number of persons, men and boys, dis- 
persed themselves through the woods, in search of 
the little creature, but without success ; they all 
returned to the village, reporting that the fawn 
had not been seen by them. 

8. Some persons thought that, after its fright 
had passed over, it would return of its own accord. 
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It had worn a pretty collar, with its owner's name 
engraved upon it, so that it could easily be known 
from any other fawn that might be straying about 
the woods. 

9. Before many hours, a hunter presented 
himself before the lady, whose pet the little 
creature had been, and, showing a collar with 
her name on it, said that while out in the woods 
he had seen a fawn in the distance. 

10. The little animal, instead of bounding 
away as he expected, moved toward him ; he 
took aim, fired, and shot it to the heart. When 
lie found the collar about the neck, he was very 
sorry for what he had done. 

11. And so the poor little thing died ! One 
would have thought that terrible chase would 
have made it afraid of man ; but no, it forgot the 
evil, and remembered the kindness only, and came 
to meet, as a friend, the hunter who shot it. It 
was long mourned by its best friend. 
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XVm. — THE MOCKING-BIKD. 



Flex'i-blb, fielding ; pliable. 
FacWtt, skill in doing. 
Mab'vel-ous, molting wonder. 



Ri'yal, one trying tu escel another. 

Va'riid, altered. 

Thick'et, a thick wood. 

Spe'cial (spesh'al), particular. 

Vemsi'aiicb, desire for revenge. 

Demoted', lured into a mare. Cghr-a'geoub, Tall of courage. 

ViM'uuiHuiiii, overcome. Ih-BIQ-XM'c-camt, alight. 

Or'oans, ioHtiuinaute of action. Pkb-ctf-i-ta'tioh, rash haste. 

In whirl, whittle, *c, mind the aspirate. In mellatc, folimn, Ac., give 
the true sound of long o in the last syllable. Mind the ng sound in 
iwcking, sitting, jjto. 

1. The mocking-bird is a native of America, 
and, in its wild state, is nowhere else to be found. 
In its powers of song it is without a rival. Not 
only are its natural notes bold and spirited, but 
it has the faculty of imitating every sound it 
hears. 

2. To its flexible organs, the harsh setting of 
a saw, the creaking of a wheel, the whistled tune 
of a passer-by, the full and mellow notes of the 
thrush, the barking of a dog, the crowing of a 
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cock, and the savage scream of the bald eagle, 
are each equally easy of execution. 

3. The imitations follow one another with such 
-marvelous rapidity that few persons can believe 

that the insignificant brown bird before them is 
the sole author of these varied sounds. 

4 . The other song-birds hear their notes uttered 
with such superior skill, that they are silent, as if 
from mere mortification at being vanquished, 
while the triumphant mocking-bird only redoubles 
his eflForts. 

5. He often deceives the sportsman, and sends 
him in search of birds that are not perhaps within 
miles of him, but whose notes this feathered 
mimic exactly imitates. 

6. Even birds themselves are frequently im- 
posed upon by him, and are decoyed by the 
fancied calls of their mates, or dive with precipi- 
tation into the depths of thickets, at the scream 
of what they suppose to be the sparrow-hawk. 

7. After all that can be said, those who have 
never heard the mocking-bird will, have but a 
faint idea of his powers. He will begin perhaps 
with the song of the robin, then whistle like a 
quail, then squall like a cat-bird, then twitter 
like a swallow, then pour forth a gush of charm- 
ing music like the thrush. 

8. To vary his entertainment, he will cluck 

like a hen, and you may then see the little 

_ - 
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chickens ran to their mother,, supposing that she 
is calling them. He will mew like a cat, or 
wail like a puppy. Then he will whistle like a 
man, and the dog will start up thinking he has 
heard the call of his master. 

9. While sitting on its eggs, the mocking-bird 
is a very courageous bird, attacking any animal 
who may approach too near its nest. But the 
black snake is the special object of its vengeance. 

10. The snake, who has perhaps just come to 
the nest to make his breakfast on the eggs, is 
violently attacked by the enraged mocking-bird, 
who, by repeated blows on the head, generally 
kills its enemy, and then, mounting upon a bush, 
pours forth a song of victory. 



XIX.— THE CHAMELEON. 



Cba-me'lb-ov (ka-), a kind of liz- 
ard of changeable hues. 
Ceb'taif, rare ; undonhting. 



Live'ly, representing life. 
Con'test, a diipute ; a conflict. 
Ap-ply 7 , to address to. 



GItc the v in creature its y sound ; the ai in certain the sound of short t. 

1. Because we may not think alike, 
Do not abuse me, do not strike. 

2. The question not long since arose, 
What the chameleon's color was. 

S. A man who had the creature seen, 
Said he was sure its hue was green. 

4. Another quite as certain, said 
Its skin was of a lively red. 
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5. To end the contest, they apply 
To a third traveler, passing by. 

6. " Sirs, ye are neither of you right," 
He cries, — " the animal is white I 
To prove it to you, I will show 
You one I caught an hour ago." 

7. The creature from a bag he drew, 
When, lo ! all saw that it was blue ! 



XX. — MORE FRIGHTENED THAN HURT. 



Reel, a frame to wind yarn on. 
In-tel'li-gent, well-informed. 
Ex-pe'ri-bitcb, frequent trial. 
Oc-ca'sion-al-ly, at times. 
Dx-cep'tion, fraud ; deceit 



Dx-cbttb', to cheat ; to mislead. 
Or'i-oin, a beginning. 
Pub-su'sb, one that follows, 
Dis-cov'kb-y, a bringing to light. 
Su-per-sti'tion, false religion. 



Avoid saying gethered for gathered, bust for burst, edicate for td!u-cate t 
pursooer foxpur-su'er. 

1. Among my neighbors there was an up- 
right and intelligent man, who found his greatest 
pleasure in educating his children. Experience 
had taught him that some weak people have a 
foolish fear of ghosts ; and he made every effort 
to guard his children against this silly way of 
making themselves unhappy. 

2. In their early childhood, they were often 
made to remain, for a time, alone in the dark ; 
they generally went to bed without a light, and 
would occasionally, in the night, fetch something 
from a distant part of the house. 

3. Their father sometimes told them stories 
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about ghosts, but only to show that these had 
( their origin in deception or.in childish fear. One 
j evening, when he had just related a story of the 
kind, he said to his daughter Maria, who was 
twelve years old, " My daughter, would you be 
afraid to go up into the g&rret, without a light, 
and bring down the reel, that this yarn may be 
wound upon it?' 

4. ' ' No, certainly not, dear father, ' ' said Maria. 
— c ' Well, we will see ; go and bring it, but go 
carefully, and allow yourself time/' Maria went 
without any hesitation, and soon ftand what she 
wanted. So far, she had not thought of fear. 
But, as she went down the first steps, she heard 
something rattle behind her. 

5. She now began to feel a little alarmed ; 
still, she was bold enough to look around her. 
Of course, she saw nothing in the dark ; she took 
another step, and again the rattling began behind 
her. 

6. She gathered all her courage, and exclaimed, 
" Who is there?" but no one replied. It was 
fortunate that she remained calm as she did ; for 
otherwise she might have fallen down stairs, and 

] perhaps broken an arm or a leg. 

7. A third time she started, and a third time 
the rattling commenced ; this was more than she 
could bear, and, full of terror, she screamed, 
"Light! light!" and ran down stairs into the 




sitting-room, with the reel in her hand. Here 
she looked wildly around her, but her pursuer 
had escaped. 

8. She now related all that had happened to 
her ; and the family had scarcely begun to look 
into the affair, before peals of laughter burst forth 
at the discovery of the rattling ghost. It was 
nothing else than a dried bean-vine, on which 
were several beans that rattled in their shells ; 
this had caught on Maria's dress. 

9. To be certain that they had the ghost, they 
again fastened the vine to Maria's dress, and 
told her to walk ; sure enough, the rattling ghost 
followed closely after her ; but, instead of scream- 
ing "light! light!" she laughed heartily at 
her foolish alarm. 

10. There would be less superstition in the 
world, if all persons, from childhood upward, 
would exercise their senses carefully, and learn 
when to trust to them. Sight and hearing, when 
not properly trained, are very apt to deceive us 
in the night. 

11. Indeed, they may deceive us in the day- 
time also. When sitting in a railroad car not in 
motion, if another train of cars at the side begins 
to move slowly in an opposite direction, it will often 
seem to us as if our train was the one in motion. 
This is but one instance out of many of the way 
in which our senses may deceive us. 



XXI. — HENRY THE HEEDLESS. 



StbiJll, to ramble idly- - 
Plus'aht, giving pleasure. 
C»t/iio», earo ; warning. 
PBB-cio'TiON, previous cars. 
Hxko'u:ra, careless. 



that which follows. 
Ex'ir-cisf., motion of the body for 

health. 
Ghad'u-al-t.t, bj degrees. 
Pronounce nothing, nSthing. Bee paragraphs 12, IS, pages 0, 10. 

1. " It is not safe, my son, to sit on the damp 
ground," said Henry's mother to him one pleas- 
ant day in June. 

2. "Why is it not safe?" asked Henry. 
" The weather is warm and mild ; and the turf 
makes a soft seat." 

3. "Persons are liable to take severe colds 
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from lying or sleeping on the ground, unless they 
are used to it ; and you have lived so much within 
doors, all the winter and spring, that you can not 
safely expose yourself to the damp." 

4. "I know boys who think nothing of sitting 
on the ground/' said Henry. " You are too 
anxious, mother." And Henry ran off to play 
with his hoop. 

5. He had not played half an hour, when, 
feeling warm and tired, he strolled into the 
garden. He came to a bank, where roses and 
lilies were in bloom, and where the grass seemed 
thick and green. 

6. " What a nice place for a nap ! " thought 
Henry ; so he dropped his hoop and stick, and, 
forgetful of his mother's caution, lay down at full 
length on the ground, and slept. 

7. When he woke, his limbs felt stiff and 
chilly. The wind had changed from the south 
to the east. He ran home, and found the family 
at tea. 

8. That night, Henry was taken with a severe 
fever. His sleep on the grass had given him a 
bad cold ; and a confinement of three weeks to 
the house was the consequence. 

9. One day, the doctor, who sat with him, said : 
1 i It is always dangerous to lie on the grass after 
being over-heated by bodily exercise. In such a 
state, do not sit or lie down, but exercise gently 
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till your skin gradually becomes as cool as 
usual. 

10. " Do not, when over-heated, expose the 
body to cold air or winds, and do not suddenly 
take off most of your clothes. It is no doubt 
more comfortable to do so, but it is very dan- 
gerous. 

11. " It is easy to preserve ourselves from 
colds, and other diseases, if, from childhood, we 
keep our skin clean and cool by washing, bathing, 
and proper exposure to the air ; and if , in all 
weathers, even the most stormy and disagreeable, 
and in every season, we take, with proper pre- 
caution of course, a plenty of bodily exercise in 
the open air." 



XXH. — HEALTH IN EDUCATION. 



• Nnae (neeee) the daughter of a 
brother or sister. 
Daugh'ter, a female offspring. 
Ma-tkb'w al, motherly. 
Ex-pb'bi-ence, practice ; trial. 
Dig'ni-fied, marked with dignity. 
Pbo-pri'k-ty, fitness ; decorum. 



SHOv'EL-nrG, throwing with a shovel. 
Vkn'eb-a-blb, worthy of respect. 
Mon'i -tress, a female monitor. 
Sem'i-na-ry, a sohool or college. 
A-GREK / A-BLEy pleasing. 
Fem'i-nine, female ; delicate. 
Aif-Tic'i-PA-TED, gone before. 



Do not wymoddle but modTU; not obleege, but o-bUge; not pint, but 
point ; not falling mot-tun', &&, but fal ting, mom'ing, Ac. 

v 

Ms. Fluster. I have come, Miss Mendum, to 
talk with you on the course you are taking in 
regard, to my niece's education. 

Miss Mendum. I shall be happy to hear your 
advice. Mr. Penway, before going to Europe, 



put his daughter under my charge, and made 
me promise to bring her up as I would my own 
child. 

Mrs. F. Ah ! if you had my maternal expert 
ence, you would be more careful in guarding her 
from the coarse, vulgar habits into which she is 
falling. 

Miss M. Coarse, vulgar habits ? There is no 
more ladylike girl in my school. What do you 
mean? 

Mrs. F. I mean what I say. You need not 
put on that dignified air, miss. I know who 
your father was. 

Miss M. And all the world may know. He 
was a good carpenter, and a good man. But let 
us keep to the point. What are these coarse, 
vulgar habits of which you speak ? 

Mrs. F. When my brother-in-law sent Ruth 
to you, three years ago, she was as pale and 
delicate a child as one would wish to see. 

Miss M. That is true ; she could not have 
weighed over sixty pounds ; now she weighs a 
hundred. 

Mrs. F. The poor child has lost that graceful 
stoop which I used to admire ; she stands erect 
as a flag-staff. 

Miss M. Yes, I confess that Ruth has im- 
proved wonderfully in health and strength. 

Mrs. F. Why, she looks as brown as one of 
- 
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those German women who spend their summers 
in picking berries. 

Miss M. In gaining health of body, Ruth has 
been able to give more time to her studies than 
she could ever give before. 

Mrs. F. But who wishes to see such a rude 
state of health as hers ? It may do for a washer- 
woman, but not for Ruth Penway. 

Miss M. What has she done to offend your 
sense of propriety ? 

Mrs. F. Was she not seen last Wednesday 
morning, when the cold was intense, actually 
shoveling snow from the sidewalk ? 

Miss M. I saw it, and delighted I was to see 
it. When I thought of the poor, puny little 
thing, who came to me three winters ago, weak 
and shivering, and when I looked on Ruth, 
braving the cold and the snow, her cheeks glow- 
ing with health, I felt pride in the change. 

Mrs. F. What will you say, Miss, to her being 
seen on Long Pond, with skates on her feet, 
moving at most unbecoming speed over the ice, 
and carrying a stick, bent at the end, in her 
hand? 

Miss M. I gave her the skates and the stick, 
and taught her the use of them. 

Mrs. F. And you stand there and confess it ! 
What would my venerable instructress, Miss 
Sophonisba Primwood, have said to see one of 



her pupils skating like a boy ? She would have 
fainted on the spot ! 

Miss M. Did she think that the boys ought 
to have all the healthful, out-of-door sports to 
themselves ? 

Mrs. F. She knew what belonged to a lady. 
She never would let us walk out except in single 
file, with a monitress at the head. Ah ! she had 
studied the proprieties. 

Miss M. I have heard that the doctor of the 
village used to call her a model schoolmistress. 
She put more business into his hands than all the 
families in the place. 

Mrs. F. Tes ; there was hardly a day that 
he was not called in to attend some of the young 
ladies. Such recommendations as he used to 
give of the seminary ! 

Miss M. Though I can not boast of the num- 
ber of my doctor's visits, I can boast of those of 
my grocer and my market-man. 

Mrs. F. I can only pity your want of refine- 
ment. I shall by and by expect to see your 
young ladies driving hoop. 

Miss M. That you may see almost any day 
when the ground is dry. 

Mrs. F. Shall we see football ? 

Miss M. The feminine dress forbids. Besides, 
we- have more agreeable occupations. If you will 
come next spring, you shall see Ruth hoeing up 
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the weeds in her flower-bed. You shall also see 
her scull a boat across the pond for lilies. 

Mrs. F. Abominable! And you encourage 
such things ? What if she should fall overboard? 

Miss M. She would not care much ; for Ruth 
is a capital swimmer. 

Mrs. F. A swimmer ? My niece a swimmer? 
What next ? If I do not hear of her taking part 
in a prize-fight, I shall be glad. I shall at once 
write to her father about these things. 

' Miss M. There you have been anticipated. 
He has known all about them these two years. 

Mrs. F. Well, if he chooses to submit, I will 
go round among my fashionable friends, and tell 
them what you are doing. 

Miss M. You will oblige me in that ; for it 
will save me some money in advertising. 



XXm.—THE DOMESTIC CAT. 



Daih'ti-b&t, most dainty. 
Hu'man, belonging to mankind. 
Plaguing (pl&g'ing), troubling. 
Remnant, that which remains. 
Wa'ger (wa'jer), a bet ; a pledge. 
Do-meb'tic, belonging to the house. 
Ac-com'plished, finished; complete. 
Sym'pa-thy, fellow-feeling. 
Ca'pa-ble, able ; oompetent 



Cor'di-al-ly, heartily. » 
Char'ac-ter, stamp of mind. 
Con-ven'ieitt, suitable. 
Ra'tion-al (raah'un-al), agreeable 

to reason. 
An'ec-dote, a short story. 
Hand'ker-chiep, a piece of oloth 

for the pocket or neck. 
Hos'pi-ta-ble, kind ; liberal. 



Avoid saying fust for first, aarcer for sau'ccr, herth for hearth (the ea as 
in heart), forrerd tor for' ward, 

' 1. Only a short time ago, died one of the 
most accomplished cats that ever caught a mouse, 
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or sat on a hearth-rug. Her name was 1 1 Pret ; ' * 
a title which I gave her on account of the singular 
grace of her form and the beauty of her fur. 

2. She was, without exception, the wisest, 
daintiest, and most loving pussy that ever crossed 
my path. Once, when I was ill, she came and 
tried to amuse me with her tricks ; but, soon 
finding that I was too ill to play with her, she 
placed herself beside me, and kept watch over me 
till I got well. 

3. No animals seem to require hiiman sym- 
pathy so much as cats, or to be so capable of 
giving sympathy in return. Pret knew but one 
fear, and had but few hates. The sound of 
thunder smote her with terror, and she most 
cordially hated grinding-organs. 

4. At the sound of a thunder-clap, poor Pret, 
trembling in every limb, would fly to me for help. 
If the dreaded sound was heard in the night, or 
the early morning, Pret would leap on the bed, 
and creep under the clothes. If the thunder- 
storm came on by day, she would jump on my 
knees, put her paws round my neck, and hide 
her face. 

5. She had curious tastes, for a cat, preferring 

well sweetened tea to milk, and bread-crusts to 

meat. Moreover, unless the dish were placed 

quite near me, she would not eat her meals. She 

was one of the most playful cats that I ever knew, 

_ 
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and, even to the very last hours of her existence, 
would play as long as she had power to move a 
limb. 

6. When I sat down to jyrite, Pret was very 
fond of plaguing me. No sooner was the pen in 
motion, than she would jump on the table, and, 
seizing the end of the pen in her mouth, try to 
direct its movements in her own way. 

7. Clever as Pret was, she sometimes showed 
a most unexpected simplicity of character. After 
the fashion of the cat tribe, she delighted in 
covering up the remnants of her food with any 
things that seemed most convenient. 

8. After her meals, she would fetch a piece of 
paper, and lay it over the saucer, or put her paw 
into my pocket, and extract my handkerchief, for 
the same purpose. These little performances 
showed some depth of reasoning in the creature, 
but she would sometimes act in a manner hardly 
rational. 

9. Paper and handkerchiefs failing, she has 
been often seen, after partly finishing her meal, 
to fetch one of her kittens, and to lay it over the 
plate, for the purpose of covering up the remain- 
ing food. 

10. When kitten, paper, and handkerchief 
were all wanting, she did her best to scratch up 
the carpet and to lay the torn fragments on the 
plate. She has been known, in her anxiety to 
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find a covering for the food she had left, to drag 
a table-cloth from the table, smashing plates and 
glasses in the act. 

11. Cats have a strange faculty of finding 
their way home, under difficulties which would 
cause almost every other animal to fail. A curi- 
ous use was lately made of this fact in England. 

12. Eighteen cats, belonging to different per- 
sons, were put in baskets, and carried by night 
to a distance of three miles, when they were set 
at liberty at a given moment. 

13. A wager was laid upon them, and the cat 
that got home first was to be the winner. One 
of the animals arrived at its residence within an 
hour, and carried off the prize. Three only 
delayed their arrival until the next morning. 

14. The cat and the dog, though they gener- 
ally disagree, will sometimes become friends. In 
a house, in the city where I used to live, the cat 
of the family grew to be on very good terms with 
a dog belonging to the cook. At last the cook 
left the family, and took away her dog with her. 

15. After a long absence, she . paid a visit to 
her former employers. Her dog followed. Pussy 
was in the kitchen when he came, and she flew 
forward to greet him. 

16. She then ran out of the room, and soon 
came back, bearing in her mouth her own dinner. 
This she laid before her old friend, and actually 
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stood beside him while he ate the food with which 
she so hospitably entertained him. This anecdote 
was related to me by the owner of the cat. 



XXIV. — THE OUTSIDE PASSENGER. 



Eari. (erl), a title of nobility. 
ScsVer-t, objects of a scene. 
GoY'rair-BM, a female tutor. 
Cab'tlb, a fortified house. ' 
En-sued', followed. 
Pas'seh-obb, one that travels. 



In'ter-view, a formal meeting. 

A-pol'o-gt, an expression of regret 
for offensive conduct 

Con-sid'er-ate, thoughtful. 

Im-prks'sion, an effect on the feel- 
ings or oharaoter. 



In beneath give th its vocal sound, as in breathe. la produced, ensued, 
induce, give the u its y Bound, as in use. Do not slight the sound of er 
(as in her) in gov'em-eu, etder-iy, Ao. 

1. Some years ago, in England, on a fine day 
in August, a young lady took a seat in, a stage- 
coach. For many miles she rode alone ; but 
there was enough to amuse her in the scenery 
through which she passed, and in the pleasing 
hopes that filled her mind. 

2. She had been engaged as governess for the 
grandchildren of an earl, and was now on her way 
to his castle. At midday the coach stopped at 
an inn, and she alighted, and sat down at the 
table. An elderly man followed, and sat down 
also. 

3. The young lady arose, rang the bell, and, 
addressing the waiter, said, " Here is an outside 
passenger ; I can not dine with an outside pas- 
senger/' 

4. The stranger bowed, saying, "I beg your 
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pardon, madam ; I can go into another room/' 
and immediately retired. The coach soon after- 
ward resumed its course, and the passengers their 
places. 

5. At length the coach stopped at the gate 
leading to the castle to which the young lady was 
going ; but there was not such prompt attention 
as she expected. All eyes seemed directed to 
the outside passenger, who was preparing to 
dismount. 

6. She beckoned, and was answered, "As 
soon as we have attended to his lordship, we will 
come to you." A few words of explanation 
ensued. 

7. To her dismay, she found that the outside 
passenger, with whom she had thought it beneath 
her to dine, was not only a nobleman, but that 
very nobleman in whose family she hoped to be 
an inmate, 

8. What could she do ? How could she bear 
the interview? She felt really ill when she 
thought of her rudeness ; and the apology she 
sent that evening, for not appearing in the pres- 
ence of the family, was sincere. ' 

9. The venerable peer was a kind and consid- 
erate man. He sent for the foolish girl, and 
reasoned with her on her conduct at the inn. He V 
insisted on the impropriety of the state of mind \ 
which it showed, and told her that nothing could 
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induce him to allow his children to be taught 
such notions. 

10. He refused to accept any apology that did 
not go to the length of acknowledging that her 
conduct was wrong ; and, when the right impres- 
sion seemed to be produced, he gave her his hand 
in friendship. 



XXV. —THE DIAMOND RING. 



Pbe'cioub (preah'us), of great 
* price. 

Gal'lant, brave ; noble. 
Brill'iant, shining ; sparkling. 
Lulled, soothed to rest. 
Di'a-mokd, a precious stone. 



De-bombs', to narrate ; to recount. 
IirtrER-EST, premium for use of 

money. 
In'no-cence, freedom from guilt. 
Prec'i-pice, a headlong steep. 
Im-pexd'ieo, approaching near. 



In with and beneath give th its vocal sound, as in breathe. Pronounce 
fierce, furce S are, r. Do not say trav'vl for trai/el. 

1. A rich old man, as we are told, . 
Gave to his sons his goods and gold ; 
Butiept in store one precious thing, 
A large and brilliant diamond ring. 

2. The old man sent his sons away 
To travel till a certain day, 
When he who did the noblest thing 
Should have the precious diamond ring, 

3. Not a long time had passed away, 
When home they all came back, one day, 
And to their father, one by one, 
Described the deeds that they had done. 
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4. " Listen ! " (the oldest thus began), — 
" There came to me, one day, a man, 
Who trusted all his wealth to me, 
Without the least security. 

5. " I might have kept it all — but, no 1 
I would not serve the stranger so : 

I gave him back the sum he lent, 
With interest added, cent for cent."— 
" 'T was well," the father said, " but you 
Have only done what all should do." 

6. The second said, — " Where torrents roared, 
I saw a child fall overboard : 

I plunged beneath the threat'ning wave, 
The life of innocence to save." 

T. The father said, — " 'T was bravely done ! 
Nobly you risked your life, my son ! 
But, though it was a gallant thing, 
Far higher worth should claim the ring." 

8. The youngest came, — " Once, tending sheep, 
My enemy was lulled to sleep 

Close to a precipice ; but I 

Left him not there to start and die ; 

I woke him, though my fiercest foe, 

And saved him from the impending woe." 

« 

9. The father cried, with holy joy, — 

" Take it I the ring is thine, my boy I 
He who can banish from his heart 
Revenge, and act the Christian part, 
Has fairly won the golden meed 
I promised for the noblest deed." 
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XXVI. — OUR AUNT LUCY. 

Flucb, Um wool shorn from a 

sheep. 
Coup'lb, two of the same kind. 
A'pboh (a'purn), a cloth worn over 

the lap. 
Head'achb, pain in the head: 
Gftir'ius, powers of the mind. 
Sur-yky'or, one that measures land. 



Vbg's-ta-blk, a plant 

Ac-quibjsd', gained ; obtained. 

Am-bi'tioto, eager for fame. 

PBAfBiB (pra're), an extensive 
tract of land, mostly level, with- 
out trees, but covered with grass. 

Ih-teb-rupt', to break in upon. 

Ex-tbav / a-gavt-ly i excessively. 

Avoid saying too for stew (*t&) t jest for fin, kUch'n for kUch'en t follerd 
tot followed, txpek for ex-pec? , aomdhaC for something. 

1. I think I must have acquired my fondness 
for pets from my Aunt Lucy. She had a parrot, 
a lap-dog, and a lamb. They used to have the 
run of the little cottage where she lived. Some- 
times you would find them in the kitchen, some- 
times in the parlor, and, if not there, in one of 
the rooms up stairs. 

2. Rarely a week passed, that my brother 
Arthur and I did not walk a couple of miles to 
pay a visit to my Aunt Lucy and her pets. I 
can not say which was the. greatest favorite with 
us — the lamb, the parrot, or the dog. 

3. The lamb had the whitest and prettiest 
fleece, and the gentlest face, that you ever saw. 
The parrot would always greet us with the cry 
of, " Here they come ! " The dog would seem 
so extravagantly glad to see us, and would give 
us such a lively welcome, that he forced us to 
like him. 

4. One day, we came and fouhd Aunt Lucy 
confined to her room with a head-ache. Her old 
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cook, Mary. Bryan, had sipped more wine than 
was good for her, and Aunt Lucy had sent her 
off. |We knew that Aunt Lucy would forgive 
her and take her back before many hours ; but, 
meanwhile, what should she do for a cook ? 



5. " If you expect to dine with me to-day, 
children," said she, "you must go into the 
kitchen, and cook your own dinner," — "I 
should like the fun," cried Arthur, seizing an 
apron, and tying it on j "I mean -to be a sur- 
veyor, and to camp out in the woods and on the 
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prairies, and I ought to know something about 
cooking. Come, Julia, and lend a hand." 

6. "You know nothing about it, Arthur," 
said I; "you will only be in the way." — 
" There, do not quarrel about it, children," said 
Aunt Lucy; "you will find some cold mutton 
in the closet, and a plenty of green corn and 
beans in the garden." 

7. Off we went, followed by the dog and the 
lamb, into the kitchen. The parrot was there 
already. ' ' Here they come ! " he cried. Arthur 
cut up the mutton and put it in a stew-pan. He 
then ran into the garden and got some vege- 
tables. 

8. He cut up some carrots, put them in with 
the mutton, poured in some water, and put the 
stew-pan on the fire. "Now, Arthur," said I, 
" if you do not keep it well stirred with a spoon, 
your broth will have a burnt taste." 

9. "As if I didn't know that!" cried he. 
j Whatever he did, Arthur liked to do well ; and 

he seemed now just as ambitious of cooking a 
good dinner as he used to be at school of writing 
a good exercise. 

10. A merry time we had of it, there in the 
kitchen, with our three pets. And a very good 
dinner we managed to put upon the table. 
Arthur seemed quite proud of what he had done. 
"Cooking," said he, "I regard as one of the 
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noblest of the fine arts. It takes a man of 
genius to" — 

11. " There, Arthur," interrupted Aunt Lucy, 
" we have had enough of your nonsense. As you 
go home, I want you to call at Mary Bryan's, 
and send her up here at once." Poor Aunt 
Lucy ! We knew that her tender heart would 
not allow her to let the sun go down with an 
offender unforgiven ! 



XXVn. — THE RESCUE. 



Count, a title of nobility. 
Wao'on, a vehicle on four wheels. 
Isl'and (iland), land wholly sur- 
rounded by water. 
ToLL'MAN,the keeper of a toll-house. 



Cow'ard-ly, meanly timid. 
Dan'ger-ous, full of hazard. 
Fur'ni-ture, goods in a house for 

use or ornament. 
Vi'o-lbnt-ly, with force. 



Avoid saying umth for wortit, pus for purse, srieh for shriek. Pronounce 
Dessau, Des-sow 1 (the 010 as in now), Elbe, tlb. 

1. In the town of Dessau, in Germany, there 
was a long, wide bridge, over the river Elbe. 
The ends of the bridge were much lower than the 
middle. The toll-man's house was placed upon 
the highest part of it, in the center. 

2. In the spring of the year, when the ice 
was breaking up, there arose a great storm, and 
the river, with the broken pieces of ice, came 
roaring down so violently, that the ends of the 
bridge were soon carried away, and nothing was 
left, but the middle arch of the bridge, with the 
toll-man's house upon it, which looked as if it 




were upon a little island in the middle of the 
river. 

3. The force of the river was so great that it 
was impossible that this arch should stand long, 
and the poor toll-man feared that his house would 
soon be carried away by the river, and his wife 
and children all drowned. 

4. There were a great many people on the 
,' banks, pitying the poor man's fate, and he and 

his wife and children screamed to them for help ; 
but the storm was heavy, and the ice made it 
dangerous, and they were all too cowardly to go 
out in a boat to try to save the poor family from 
drowning. 

5. Among them was a rich Count, who held 
up a large purse of gold, and oflFered it to any 
one who would go and save the toll-man and his 
wife and children ; but no one would risk his life 
for money. 

6. " Halloo ! halloo ! take courage, come ! " 

The Count held high the prize in air, 
And each one heard, but all were dumb ; 

Not one came forth from thousands there. 
In vain did the toll-man, with wife and child, 
Shriek loudly for help 'mid the tempest wild. 

9 

7. At last a poor man came along in a wagon, 
and, as soon as he saw the danger that the people 
at the toll-house were in, he set off in a little 
boat, and never minded the storm. He got safely 
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to the toll-house ; but he had to go three times 
before he brought away the whole family. 

8. Just as he was landing the last load, the 
arch ' gave way, and the house was carried down 
the river. The poor father and mother, and 
their children, were too happy to speak, when 
they found they were safe. 

9. The Count then oflFered the poor man, who 
saved them, the purse of gold. " No," he said, 
" my life was worth more than money, and I do 
not wish to be paid for doing right." 

10. The Count urged him to take it ; he still 
refused it for himself, but said to the Count, " I 
wish you would give it to the poor toll-man, who 
has lost all his clothes and furniture, and who has 
so many little children to feed." 



XXVm. — THE MOTHER'S BIRTHDAY. 



Scarf, a sort of shawl. 
Wreath, anything twisted ; a gar- 
land. 
Col'lar, a neck-band. 
Hare'bell, a blue flower. 
Rub'tic, pertaining to the country. 
To'kkn (to'kn), a mark or sign. 



Chap'let, a wreath or garland. 
A-dorned', rendered beautiful. 
A-vail', to be of use. 
Cel'b-brate, to distinguish with 

honors. 
Es-pb'cial-lt, particularly. 
Greenhouse, a house for plants. 



In choicest, appointed, Ac, give the oi its right sound. Do not say i-dm 

it 

for i-de'a, nor doo for due. 

1. " To-morrow is mother's birthday," said 
Emma Nelson, to her sisters Laura and Jane. 
" How shall we celebrate it? " 

2. " We will buy a book for; her," said Laura. 

_ 
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"No, not a book," said Jane; "let us buy a 
handsome scarf or collar." 

3. " Mother has already more books than she 
can read," said Emma, " and more scarfs and 
collars than she can wear." 

4. "What do you propose?" asked Jane. 
"This is what I propose," said Emma: "you 
know how fond she is of flowers, especially of 
wild flowers." 

5. " Yes, we know," replied the other sisters. 
" Well," said Emily, " let us rise early, and gSt 
from the woods and the garden the choicest flowers 
we can find. Of these we will make a wreath, 
and crown her." 

6. " That is a good idea," cried Jane; " and 
you, Emma, shall write some verses for the occa- 
sion." — "I will do my best," said Emma. 

7. The next morning the young Nelsons were 
up bright and early, in search of flowers. From 
the woodtf they got violets and columbines, and 
harebells ; and from the green-house they got 
white roses and orange blossoms. 

8. At an appointed hour Jane and Laura led 
their mother forth to a rustic bench, where she 
was made to sit down ; and then they unrolled 
her rich black hair, and adorned it with flowers, 
while Emma sat at her feet, with a wreath which 
she had been twining. 

9. As soon as # her hair was properly dressed, 
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they led her into the parlor, where their father, 
who had not been let into the secret, was reading 



the newspaper ; and here, having crowned her, 
they presented him to her with due form, and 
Emma recited these lines : 

10. With flowers, fresh flowers, thy birthday we hail, 
And hope these may be 
A token to thee, 
That all thy life's hours 
Shall be glad with flowers, 
If the wish of our hearts may avail. 
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11. Dear mother, may Time, as he speeds on his way, 
Touch gently, as now, 
Thy smooth, happy brow ! 
May no burthen be laid, 
On thy heart or thy head, 
Less light than this chaplet to-day ! 



XXIX. — DELAY NOT. 



Rue, to lament bitterly. 
Vol'umb (vol'yume), a book. 
As-sigh', to mark out ; to fix. 



Dis-si-pa'tioic, Ion or waste. 
Ap-pli-ca'tion, fixed attention. 
Un-sul'ubd, not stained. 



Avoid saying morrer, narrer for mo/row, narrow ; voTlum for volume, 
jk'ttr forju'ture. 

" To-morrow, not to-day, I '11 do it I " — 
'T is thus the idle learn to rue it : — 

" To-morrow I will strive anew ! 
To-morrow, no more dissipation ! 
To-morrow, serious application ! 

To-morrow, this and that I '11 do." 

Why not, my friend, to-day? To-morrow 
Will also be for thee too narrow : 

To every day its task assign. 
What 's done we know is done for ever ; 
But what to-morrow granteth, never 

Can be foreseen by wit of thine. 

On ! on ! or thou wilt be retreating, 
For flesh is weak, and time is fleeting : 

Advance, or thou wilt backward go ! 
What we can now, is in our power, — 
The present good, the present hour, — 

The future, who can claim or know ? 

Each day, in base inaction fleeing, 
Is, in the volume of thy being, 
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A page unwritten, blank, and void : 
! write on its unsullied pages, 
Deeds to be read by coming ages : 

Be every day alike employed I 



XXX. — THE OLD HERMIT. 



Her'mit, one living in solitude. 
Dis-suade', to advise against. 
Per-sist', to be obstinate in pro- 
ceeding. 



De-sign 7 , purpose : intent. 
Ex'e-cote, to do ; to perform. 
As-bent'ed, agreed to. 
Pro-tect'or, one who guards. 



Define' is the preferred pronunciation of designs though there is 
authority for dt-zinef. 

1. A young man, who had great cause of com- 
plaint against another, told an old hermit that he 
was resolved to be revenged. The good old man 
did all that he could to dissuade him, but in vain. 

2. The young man persisted in seeking ven- 
geance ; and then the hermit said to him, — <$ At 
least, my young friend, let us pray together be- 
fore you execute your design.' ' 

3. The young man assented, and the hermit 
began to pray in this way: "It is no longer 
necessary, heavenly Father, that Thou shouldst 
defend this young man, and declare Thyself his 
protector, since he has taken upon himself the 
right of seeking his own revenge. " 

4. The young man fell on his knees before the 
old hermit, and prayed for pardon for his wicked 
thought, and declared that he would no longer 

j seek revenge of those who had injured him. 




XXXI. — PERILS OF THE SEA. 



Stanch, firm ; sound. 
Ick'berg, a mountain of ice. 
Vot'agr, a journey by sea. 
Al'ikc (ale'yen), a foreigner. 
Bka'con (be'kn), a signal by fire. 
Star'board, the right-hand side of 

a ship. 
Breakers, waves broken by rooks. 
Com-par'a-ttvb-lt, by comparison. 
Hcr'bi-cane, a violent storm. 



Col-li3*ion, a striking together. 
Treach'er-ous, faithless ; deceits 

fuL 
Ob'vi-atr, to prevent ; to remove. 
Prom'on-to-by, a high point of land 

projecting into the sea. 
Ex-clu'sivb, shutting out. 
Con-pound', to mingle ; to perplex. 
Siz'a-ble, of considerable bulk. 
DC-SCRIED', discovered. 



To " take the sun " is to discover the place that the ship is in at sea 
by means of an observation of the sun. 

1. Most persons who navigate the ocean have 
found out that the greatest dangers of the sea are 
near the land. In mid-ocean, in a good, stanch 
ship, the skillful sailor feels comparatively safe. 

2. There are, of course, perils even with full 
sea-room. There are dangers even there, from 
lightning and hurricanes, which no strength of 
timbers can resist ; from icebergs, collision with 
other vessels, and fire ; but all these may be 
equally encountered on nearing land, with the 
additional perils of a lee shore. 

3. These last are always great, however well 
aware the navigator may be of his precise situa- 
tion. He may be driven by a force of winds and 
currents, which no human skill can withstand, 
upon frightful rocks or treacherous sands, well 
knowing beforehand that he is speeding to certain 
destruction 

4. But it happens not seldom, on nearing land, 



buildings without emotion, I had almost said, 
without reverence, especially when guided by it 
in safety along an iron-bound coast, or between 
sunken ledges, to the desired haven. 

7. Piloted by its trusty beams, streaming over 
the midnight waters, the skillful navigator shoots 
boldly along within a hundred rods of some gray 
promontory, on which the storms of fifty centu- 
ries have roared and burst. 

8. He has not, perhaps, for a week had an 
observation of the sun ; but, in making land, that 
friendly light more than supplies its place. Un- 
like most other works of public utility, it is not 
built for the exclusive benefit of the country at 
whose expense it is erected. 

9. Its light is kindled for all mankind, like 
the sun, which rises on the evil and on the good. 
In storm and in calm, in summer and in winter, 
for friend and enemy, citizen and alien, a land- 
mark by day, and a beacon by night, it stands 
and shines a beauty and a blessing. 

10. There is nothing I read about with greater 
pleasure than light-houses, the difficulty of build- 
ing them on sunken rocks, such as the Eddystone, 
Bellrock, and our own Minot's Ledge, in Boston 
harbor. I suppose there is no country in the 
world that maintains so many light-houses as the 
United Stages. 

11. As there is scarce any such thing as un- 
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mixed good, even the multiplication of light- 
houses has its dangers. They may sometimes be 
confounded with one another, and so betray a 
.vessel into the very danger they were intended to 
point out: 

12. I was, on one occasion, the near witness, 
and almost the victim, of the dangers attending 
the confounding of light-houses as you near the 
land. 

13. On my first visit to Europe, in the spring 
of 1815, in a sailing vessel of three hundred and 
fifty tons, which was thought a sizable ship in 
those days, we were in greater danger, from the 
time we approached the Irish and Welsh coast, 
than in any other part of the voyage. 

14. The weather was so thick that we coulJ* 
not see the ship's length before us, and the wind 
blew us strongly on a lee shore, which we did not 
at first know to be such, having had no observa- 
tion for a day or two. The first land we made 
was an island, with a light-house upon it. 

15. When the light-house was first descried 
through the haze, we took it for a vessel, and 
steered directly for it. It was apparently not 
above two miles off. Presently the man at the 
mast-head cried out, with a frightful yoice, " A 
Light-house ! Breakers ! ' ' 

16. Our captain was led by his reckoning to 
think it was Waterford light, and supposed that 

8 
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we were driving on the Irish coast. The ship 
was immediately forced to starboard, to weather 
the supposed point On the coast of Ireland. 

17. In a moment the captain cried, with a 
yell of distress, which I have never forgotten, 
"It's Small's," — a light-house on the Welsh 
coast. We were driving head-on toward the 
breakers. 

18. The ship, which, in another moment, 
would have struck, was put about ; we passed 
the light-house on the right in safety, but at a 
very short distance, and within full sight and 
hearing of the awful breakers we had so narrowly 
escaped ! 

XXXII.— THE FLAX-FLOWER. 



Flax, the plant of which linen is 

made. It bean a blue flower. 
Dain'ty, delicate. 



Cot'tage, a small house. 
A-stir', stirring ; active. 



The th in within is yocal, as in breathe.* 'T is is a contraction of h is. 

Oh ! the little flax-flower, 

It groweth on the hill, 
And, let the breeze awake or sleep, 

It never standeth still. 
It groweth, and it groweth fast.; 

One day it is a seed, 
And then a little blade of grass, 

Scarce better than a weed. 
But soon comes out the flax-flower, 

A 8 blue as is the sky ; 
And " 'Tis a dainty little thing!" " 

We say, as we go by. 
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It is a dainty little thing ; 

It groweth for the poor, 
And many a mother blesses it, 

Beside her cottage-door. 
It seemeth all astir with life, 

As if it loved to thrive ; 
As if it had a merry heart 

Within its stem alive ! 
Then blessings on the flax-field, 

And may the kindly showers 
Give strength unto the shining stem, 

Give seed unto the flowers 1 



XXXIH. — THINK. 



AiTSwebed, replied to. 
Spin'dle, a pin to form thread on. 
WbaVbr, one who weaves. 
Build'htg, a fabric ; an edifice. 
Conscience, the faculty of knowing 

right from wrong. 
At-tain', to come to ; to gain. 
Fi-dei/i-*y, adherence to truth. 



Mo-ni'tions, warnings. 
Es-sen'tial, necessary. 
Ex-am'ine, to search into. 
M a-chin'er-y (ma-sheen'er-y), the 

works of a machine. 
Val'u-a-ble, having worth. 
Su-pe-ri-or'i-tt, the state of being 

above others. 



Avoid saying chUdem, hunderd, for chtTdren, hundred ; funt for Jurat ; 
dtps for depths ; jtraj* for per-hpps' ; forrerd for fo/ ward ; tremendyoua for 
tre-mend'aus ; doolies for du'ties. In pound, count, found, down, Ac, avoid 
the fault spoken of, p. 9, IT 15. 

1. I once asked a number of children the com- 
mon question, Which is the heavier, a pound of 
feathers or a pound of lead ? Some answered at 
once, " A pound of lead, to be sure ; " but others 
thought, and then said, " They are both alike; a 
pound is a pound." ^ 

2. I have known some children, who, when 
learning the multiplication table, were not satis- 
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fled with learning it merely by rote, but would 
examine and count out each sum till they had 
found out for themselves that it was all true. 
These children had the reward of patient thought. 

3. All have heard the saying, " There is no 
royal road to learning.' * This means, simply, 
that no one can think for another ; each one must 
think patiently for himself. We would like much 
to see things at a glance, without any trouble. 
Some see quicker than others, but all, who would 
attain* to any real superiority, must think patiently 
for themselves. 

4. Have you ever been into a cotton factory ? 
If so, you saw there hundreds of spindles, whirling 
and spinning the cotton fine and even, and faster 
than you could think. 

5. You saw the looms of the weavers, each 
with its swift shuttle flying backward and forward, 
just as if it knew of itself what it was about, and 
the weaver had only to watch and wait upon it. 

6. And, perhaps, you saw the tremendous 
great wheel turning round and round so grace- 
fully, so slowly, so majestically, and keeping 
every thing moving in the whole building, like 
a great living heart of the whole. 

7. What has done all this? What has in- 
vented and contrived all this wonderful machin- 
ery? The patient thought of a few minds. It 
was not at the first glance that they saw all these 
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miracles which they have produced; but they 
thought, and thought it all out patiently and 
laboriously, till they found the way to do these 
things. 

8. What was it but patient thought that 
taught Columbus that there must be a western 
continent? What but patient thought taught 
Fulton how he might give to mankind the steam- 
boat? 

9. It was patient thought that enabled Wash- 
ington to tjon-ducf the great affairs of war and 
peace, with which he was intrusted, to a success- 
ful issue. It was by patient thought that Napo- 
leon saw how he might conquer his enemies in 
the field, and place France at the head of the 
nations. 

10. Nothing truly great or valuable has been, 
or ever will be, accomplished, without patient 
thought. By thought alone can we make our- 
selves wiser and better ) for we are made think- 
ing beings, and the more we occupy the mind 
with good thoughts, the truer, the nobler, and 
the happier we are. 

11. Patient thought is essential to the study 
of the will and purposes of the Creator, and 
of our duties and relations to Him and to each 
other. Thought tells us that the monitions of a 
pure conscience are the accents of His voice ever 
speaking to us, and that there is no true peace 
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for us except in fidelity to our sense of right, and 
in obedience to the will of God. 

12. I once knew a little girl, who, after a 
quarrel, in which she had said some unkind thing 
to her sister, went and sat down on the step of 
the door to enjoy the beautiful moonlight even- 
ing. 

13. She looked up a long while at the silent 
stars, and at the quiet, gentle moon; and the 
longer and further she looked into the depths of 
the heavens, the more she thought of the love 
and the power of Him who made all things. 

14. At last, she said to herself, " He who 
made this glorious and beautiful world must wish 
all to be good, all to be happy, and I have been 
destroying the peace and harmony of His world ; 
but for me, all would be good and beautiful ! " 

15. She ran in to her sister, and took her by 
the hand, and said, "lam sorry for my unkind- 
ness to you ; forgive me, and come and enjoy 
with me the beautiful moon and stars that God 
has made for us all to enjoy. ' ' 

16. Thus will thought, patient thought, teach 
us that love is not only right, but more happy 
than hatred, truth more noble, more desirable 
than falsehood, and that no suffering, which right 
doing can bring upon us, is equal to the torment 
of a bad conscience. 
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XXXIV. — MONT BLANC. 



Do-nnr'ioiti, oountriei goreroeiJ. 

Li/i-iUDE, in geography the dis- 
tance of auy place cm the globe 
north or south of the equator. 

Peb-peVu-il, never ceasing. 

Toil'soxe, laborious. 

Pbo-tis'ioks, Morel provided. 

Fobf'orodm), the fore part of a 



Chasm (kaim), a gap i a deft 

Ay'a-lanchjs (-laush), a snow-slip. 
Pbb-peb-dic'e-laR, falling od an- 
other line at right angles. 
Th-cbed'i-ble, not to be believed. 
Sov'br-eion (mirer-iu), a supreme 

A-btss 1 , a bottomless gulf. 



AtoU taring jitter for ftdfurt (jAtyw), Inlitood for bti-t&lt, ptr-juf- 

txi-td for ptr*pft'u*d t Ac 

1. Mont Blanc, or, as we should call it in 
English, Mount "White, is the highest land in 
Europe, and lies in the dominions of the King 
of Sardinia. It is fifteen thousand seven hun- 
dred and thirty-two feet above the level of the sea. 




2. In the latitude of this mountain, the line 
where snow lies the year round is at the hight 
of eight thousand feet. Consequently, seven 
thousand seven hundred feet of the mountain are 
within the region of perpetual snow and ice. 

3. Now, when you consider that Mount Wash- 
ington, in New Hampshire, is only six thousand 
two hundred and twenty-six feet high, you will 
understand that the portion of Mont Blanc cov- 
ered always with snow is nearly fifteen hundred 
feet higher than Mount Washington. 

4. The ascent of Mont Blanc is very toilsome 
and dangerous. Not many persons have ever 
accomplished it. There are guides, who, for a 
large sum of money, will'go with you .to the top. 
You must take a long pole, with an iron spike in 
the end, to help keep your footing firm on the 
ice, and you must wear a veil to protect your 
eyes from the glare of the snow. 

5. The guides go provided with ladders, ropes, 
and hatchets. They also carry provisions for the 
party. The ladders are used for climbing peaks 
of ice, and crossing chasms of unknown depth. 
The ropes are used for tying the persons of the 
party together, so that, if one falls, he may be 
upheld by the others. With the hatchets you 
cut places for your feet on the steep walls of ice. 

6. Sometimes an avalanche of snow will roll 
down, and sweep every thing before it to destruc- 
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tion. In the year 1820, three guides lost their 
lives in this way. They were Hurled into an icy 
abyss, so deep that the bottom could not be seen. 

7. The steep hill-side in the foreground of the 
picture, up which a party of thirteen or fourteen 
are represented as climbing, is called the Wall of 
the Hill. It is an almost perpendicular wall of 
ice, four or five hundred feet high. Should the 
foot slip, down like lightning the solitary climber 
would glide, from one frozen crag to another, to 
be finally dashed to pieces thousands of feet 
below. ' 

8. Every footstep here has to be cut by the 
hatchet. If the wind were high, it would blow 
the climbers oflf, so frail is their hold. If some 
of them should grow dizzy and fall, they would, 
in all probability, drag the whole party down to 
a swift and certain destruction. 

9. Having surmounted this ascent, a great 
dome of ice and snow lies before you, and this is 
the topmost hight of Mont Blanc. From it you 
can see far into France, even beyond Lyons. 
The surrounding mountains stand in rank and 
order, like attendant guards around their sover- 
eign. The prospect is sublime. 

10. It is an easier matter going down from 
Mont Blanc, than it is climbing up. For a great 
part of the way you slide down steep descents, 
at an incredible speed. Sometimes you are 
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pitched into a snow-drift, or, if you are not care- 
ful, you may be plunged into a chasm, far beyond 
all human help. 



XXXV.— THE TYRANT OF THE SCHOOL. 

PART. I. 



Dis'trict, a territory or space with- 
in given lines. 

pK-cfJi/iAB, belonging to any one 
exclusively. 

Man'age-mjent, manner of treat- 
ing. 

Mal-trkat'iko, treating badly. 



An-noy'ifo, vexing, molesting. 
Phys'i-cal, relating to natural or 

material objects. 
In-ter-fere / , to come in collision. 
In-vio'or-ate, to give strength to. 
Db-vei/op, to unfold. 
Im-mor'al, not moral ; evil. 



Do not say distrik for district, site for soil, obleeged for o-btige(P. 

• 

1. It happened that our district school was 
kept one year by a young Englishman, named 
Stanley. He had some peculiar opinions on the 
subject of the management of boys. Whether 
he was right, or not, I can not say. I can only 
narrate my own experience. 

2. Among thfc scholars was Ethan Bragg, a 
stout, overgrown boy,' who was a terrible dunce 
in school, and a terrible tyrant 'out-of-doors. 
For some cause, of which I was ignorant, he took 
particular pleasure in maltreating and annoying 
me. 

3. I could not come within his reach, that he 
would not either knock my hat down rudely over 
my face, or trip me up, or -soil my clothes with a 
kick from a shoe well charged with mud. m 
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4. Whether it was that he saw my physical 
inability to resist him, or that he had a grudge 
against me, because I was always above him in 
our class, I do not know. I was a full year his 
elder, which made it all the more mortifying to 
me to be obliged to submit to his ill-treatment. 

5. One day, when I had been particularly 
annoyed by his catching me, and slapping my 
face, and then throwing my hat into a puddle, I 
wandered away through a by-lane, weeping and 
miserable, when, as I turned to go home, I met 
my sister Mary. " Why, what is the matters 
Paul?" she exclaimed. "You have been cry- 
mg. 

6. Thus appealed to, I was obliged to make a 
confession of my griefs. When I had finished, 
"Well, my dear Paul," said Mary, "you must 
return good for evil. I will tell you what to do. 
Give Ethan your bag of m marbles. I do not be- 
lieve he will hurt you after that.' 

7. "But, Mary," I replied, "is there not 
something cdwardly and selfish in my trying to 
buy a peace in that way ? I would like to return 
good for evil, but to do it in a way that should 
let Ethan know I do not do it from fear. I think 
I will talk with Mr. Stanley on the subject." 

8. Hardly were the words out of my mouth 
when we met Mr. Stanley approaching, twirling a 
big stick, as if to keep his hand in practice. 
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"What now, Paul?" said he. "If I did not 
know you were no baby, I should say you had 
been weeping." 

9. Mary answered his inquiry by telling my 
story for me ; and then asked Mr. Stanley to 
interfere, ani prevent any further annoyances on 
the part of Ethan Bragg. " Nonsense ! Paul is 
old enough to protect himself! " said Mr. Stan- 
ley, in reply. 

10. "But he is not strong enough/' said 
Mary. — "That is his own fault," replied the 
schoolmaster, " and for that he deserves all the 
punishment that Ethan can inflict." I began to 
open my eyes and ears too. "What do you 
mean, sir?" I exclaimed. 

11. "I mean," said the master, "that, in- 
stead of trying to invigorate your body by healthy- 
out-of-door exercises, this fine winter weather, 
you keep in the house, over the fire, contenting 
yourself with in-door games, books, and pict- 
ures." — "Are not these right and good?" I 
asked. 

12. "To be sure they are right and good in 
their season," he replied ; " but, in order to be 
a whole man, properly developed, you must exer- 
cise the body as well as the mind. Bragg is a 
coward, like all bullies. ^ He sees that jou are 
feeble physically, and so he worries and plagues 
you ; and I hope he will continue to do so till he 



cures you of your immoral neglect of your bodily 
energies." 

13. " Immoral ?" — "Yes! There may be 
immorality in neglect of the body, as well as of 
the mind. If the fault were not your own, — if 
you were lame or ill, and Ethan were to tyran- 
nize over you, — I should take great satisfaction 
in punishing him." 

14. "What is he driving at?" thought I. 
"Asitzs," continued Mr. Stanley, "you have 
only yourself to thank for your sufferings. Look 

you, Paul" Mr. Stanley finished his re- 

marks in a tone that Mary did not hear, and then 
he turned on his heels and left us. 



XXXVL — THE TYRANT OF THE SCHOOL. 

PART II. 



Skate, a sort of shoe for moving on 

the ioe. 
Wrist, the joint connecting the 

hand with the arm. 
Bough, a branch of a tree. 
Gym-nas'tic (jim-), pertaining to 

athletic exercises. 
Fix'ture, anything fixed to a place 

or house. 
Gbad'u-al, step by step. 
Me-thod'i-cal, regular. 



In-clek 'eit-cy, severity ; rigor. 
Be-la'bob, to beat soundly. 
As-sail'act, one who assaults. 
Be-cip'i-ext, one who receives. 
Mar'vel-ous, exciting wonder. 
Peace'a-ble, disposed to peace. 
Pro-phet'ic, containing prophecy. 
Suf-fi'cibnt, enough. 
Ad-vent'ure, an extraordinary 

event. 
Se-clu'ded, retired. 



Avoid saying neglcks for ntg-ltcUf. Give the u in for'tu-nate its y 
sound. 

1. That afternoon, for the first time, I put on 
a pair of skates that my uncle had given me, 
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and passed a couple of hours in practicing with 
them on the ice. The next day there was a 
snow-storm, and I shoveled paths all round the 
house. 

2. Without neglecting my lessons, I kept in 
the open air a good portion of the time. I con- 
trived some gymnastic fixtures, and rose an hour 
earlier every morning and exercised. 

3. I took especial pains to develop the muscles 
of my hands and wrists. Catching hold of the 
bough of a tree, I would lift my body up till my 
chin was on a level with my hands. I practiced 
till I could raise my body by a little finger. 
I was careful, however, not to overtask my 
strength. I knew that I must be gradual in my 
eflforts. 

4. I was methodical and regular in these 
habits of out-of-door exercise, allowing no in- 
clemency of weather to interfere with them. My 
parents soon began to wonder at the marked im- 
provement in my health. 

5. My cheeks were no longer pallid. The 
cough with which I had been constantly troubled 
left me, all at once. I slept well ; and I gained 
so in strength, that I could with ease lift a barrel 
of flour into a cart. 

6. For nine months I had been faithfully 
following this system, when one day, as I was 
passing along a secluded road that skirted our 
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village, I heard loud cries, a* from one in fear 
and distress. 

7. Turning a bend in the road, I saw a boy 
on the ground, with another over him, belaboring 
him with hearty blows. The victorious assailant 
was the butcher's boy of the village, and the 
unfortunate recipient of the blows was my old 
enemy, Ethan. 

8. Without hesitation I rushed to the scene 
of the cfimbat, and pulled Master Jacob, the 
butcher's boy, off from his victim. Jacob there- 
upon rolled up his sleeves anew, and remarked 
that he would give me "fits." Then, like a 
young buffalo, he came at me. But, as he flour- 
ished his arms in the onset, I caught him by the 
wrists, and held them as in a vise. 

9. In vain did he struggle. I pulled him 
upon his knees, so that he could neither kick nor 
bite. Then, pressing his hands till he yelled 
with pain, I asked him if he had had enough. 

10. Jacob was in a very great rage, it was 
evident ; but he did not care about having an- 
other turn of the screw put upon his hands. 
And so, when I finally inquired if he would go 
quietly home, without making any more fuss, he 
sullenly answered yes ; and he kept his word. 

11. As for Ethan, he could not have been 
more transfixed with wonder if he had seen me 
fly up in the air, or do any other marvelous thing. 
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As I approached him he stared in stupid, silent 
astonishment. 

12. "Ethan," said I, carelessly, "you see I 
have turned over a new leaf. Hereafter, any one 
who ventures to impose upon me, or upon another 
in my presence, will have first to prove that he is 
stronger in the wrists than L Do you not think 
I am right?" 

13. "Ye-e-s," stammered Ethan. — ''Shake 
hands on it, then," said I. Ethan gave me his 
hand ; but, as I squeezed it with rather too cor- 
dial a pressure, he tried to pull it away, at the 
same time uttering a cry of pain. " What 's the 
matter?" I exclaimed. — "You have almost 
crushed my fingers," groaned Ethan, making a 
very wry face. 

14. " Why do you not squeeze back again? " 
said I, pressing his hand again till he uttered 
another cry. — " That will do ! " said he, trying 
hard to force a smile. His last words were pro- 
phetic. The lesson proved sufficient. He was 
thenceforth the most peaceable boy in the school. 

15. A week after this adventure, as I was 
trying to pitch a large stone beyond a certain 
mark on the ground, Mr. Stanley tapped me on 
the shoulder. " What have you been doing to 
Ethan? " said he, shaking his fore-finger at me. 
— " Returning good for evil," answered I. 

16. "Letting him see, at the same time," 
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added Mr. Stanley, " what you could do, if you 
would — eh? Well, Paul, was I not right in my 
advice ? Returning good for evil is best shown 
when, having the power to return evil, we render 
good. And remember this : The boy who neg- 
lects to develop his physical strength may neglect 
it at the expense of his moral strength also." 



XXXVII.— THE ROOK AND THE LARK. 



Park, a piece of inclosed ground. 
Crop, the first stomach of a bird. 
Ti'tled, having a title. 
Haugh'ty, proud ; scornful. 



Eb'on, black ; like ebony. 
Mead'ow, low grass land. 
Ro-man'tic, fanciful ; wild. 
Min'strel-sy, music. 



The oo in rook is short, as in book, I've is a contraction of I have. 
Sound the ew in dewy like the u in mute. 

"Good-night> Sir Rook," said a little Lark ; 

"The daylight fades — it will soon be dark: 

I 've bathed my wings in the sun's last ray, 

I 've sung my hymn to the dying day ; 

So now I haste to my quiet nook 

In yon dewy meadow ; — good-night, Sir Rook." 

" Good-night, poor Lark," said his titled friend, 

With a haughty toss and a distant bend ; 

"I also go to a rest profound, 

But not to sleep on the cold, damp ground ; 

The fittest place for a bird like me 

Is the topmost bough of yon tall pine-tree. 

" I opened my eyes at peep of day, 
And saw you taking your upward way, 
Breaming your fond romantic dreams, 
An ugly speck in the sun's bright beams ; 
Soaring too high to be seen or heard — 
And I said to myself, What a foolish bird ! 
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THE RAVEN. 



" I trod the park with a princely air ; 

I filled my crop with the riehest fare ; 

I cawed all day 'mid a lordly crew, 

And I made more noise in the world than you ! 

The sun shone full on my Sbon wing ; 

I looked and wondered ; — good-night, poor thing I " 

" Good-night, once more," said the Lark's sweet voice; 

" I see no cauBe to repent of my choice ; 

You build your nest in the lofty pine, 

But is your slumber more soft than mine ? 

Tou make more noise in the world than I, 

But whose is the sweeter minstrelsy ? " 



XXXVm. — THE RAVEN. 



Ex'ex-pla-rt, worthy of imitation. 

Pre-tkr-nat'u-ral, beyond what 
ig natural. 

Ac-quire'ments, things gained 

Ter'mi-na-ted, ended. 

In-dis-cre^tion, folly; imprudence. 

In-con-sol'a-ble, not to be com- 
forted. 

Ad-miw'is-ter, to manage. 

Pbed-e-ces'sor, one who was in a 
place before another. 



Ef-fbcts', personal estate. 
Dis-in-ter'ring, taking oat of the 

earth. 
A-dept', one skilled in any art 
A-chikvrd', performed. 
Ex-traor'di-na-ry (eks-tror'-), out 

of the usual order. 
Spon-ta'ne-ous-ly, of free will. 
Per-ni'cious, hurtful. 
Se-pul'chral, grave ; hollow. 



Pronounce raven, ra'vn ; evil, ?vl ; exhibit, egz-hib'it ; ate, ate or et. Do 
not BSLjfust (or first ; effeks for effects ; neoly for new'ly (nit'ly) ; feound, 
ak-keountf for found, ac-counf. 

♦ - 

1. The raven is found in Europe, and in most 
parts of Asia and America. It is a shy bird, and 
can with difficulty be approached. Both in a 
wild state and when tamed it shows a good deal 
of cunning. 

2. Mr. Charles Dickens, in one of his stories, 



having given an account of a raven, which seemed 
too fanciful even for a work of fiction, published 



a letter on the subject, from which the following 
extracts are made : — 

3. " The raven, in the story, is a com'pound 
of two great originals, of whom I have been, at 
different times, the proud possessor. 

4. " The first was in the bloom of his youth, 
when he was discovered, in a modest retirement 
in England, by a friend of mine, and given to 
me. He had, from the first, ' good gifts,' which 
he improved, by study and attention, in a most 
ex'emplary manner. 

6., " He slept in a stable, — generally on horse- 
back, — and so terrified a Newfoundland dog by 
his preternatural sagacity, that he has been 
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known, by the mere superiority of his genius, to 
walk off, unmolested, with the dog's dinner, from 
before his face. 

6. "He was rapidly rising in acquirements 
and virtues, when, in an evil hour, his stable was 
newly painted. He observed the workmen closely, 
saw that they were careful of the paint, and im- 
mediately he burned to possess it 

7. " On their going to dinner, he ate up all 
they had left behind, consisting of a pound or 
two of white lead ; and this youthful indiscretion 
terminated in death. 

8. " While I was yet inconsolable for his loss, 
another friend of mine, in Yorkshire, discovered, 
at a village public house, an older and more 
gifted raven, which he prevailed upon the land- 
lord to part with, for a consideration, and sent 
up to me. 

9. " The first act of this sage was to admin- 
ister on the effects of his prSdecessor, by disin- 
terring all the cheese and halfpence he had buried 
in the garden ; a work of immense labor and 
research, to which he devoted all the energies of 
his mind. 

10. " When he had achieved this task, he 
applied himself to the acquisition of stable lan- 
guage, in which he soon became such an adept, 
that he would perch outside my window, and 
drive* imaginary horses, with great skill, all day. 




11. " Once I met him unexpectedly, about 
half a mile off, walking down the middle of the 
public street, attended by a pretty large crowd, 
and spontaneously exhibiting the whole of his 
accomplishments. 

12. " His gravity, under these trying circum- 
stances, I never can forggt, nor the extraordinary 
gallantry with which, refusing to be brought 
home, he defended himself behind a pump, until 
overpowered by numbers. 

13. " It may have been that he was too bright 
a genius to live long, or it . may have been that 
he took some pernicious substance into his bill, 
and thence into his maw, — which is not improb- 
able, seeing that he new-pointed the greater part 
of the garden wall, by digging out the^ mor- 
tar, broke countless squares of glass, by scraping 
away the putty all round the frames, and tore up 
and swallowed, in splinters, the greater part of 
a wooden staircase, of six steps and a landing ; — 
but, after some years, he too was taken ill. 

14. " He died before the kitchen fire. He kept 
his eye to the last upon the meat, as it roasted, 
and, suddenly, turned over on his back, with a 
sepulchral cry of ' Cuckoo ! ' Since then I have 
been ravenless." 

15. The raven lives to a great age, and is a 
very hardy bird. He is found in the Arctic 
regions, amid snow and ice. 
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XXXIX— SUPPOSED SPEECH OF JOHN ADAMS, 

IN FAVOR OF INDEPENDENCE, JULY, 1776. 



Struggle, a vigorous effort 
Fick'le, changeable. 
Scab'bard, a •heath for a sword. 
Scaffold, a temporary stage. 
In-de-pknd'ence, freedom from con- 
trol. 
E-bad'i-ca-trd, rooted out 
Ag-gres'sion, the first attack. 



Rb-sist'ance, opposition. 

Frs-tiv'i-ty, social joy. 

Col'o-nieb, countries settled by 
people from a governing country. 

Dbc-la-ra'tion, an open expres- 
sion. 

Io-no-xin'i-ous-ly, disgracefully. 

Main-tain', to support ; uphold. 



I 



Pronounce award, sord ; business, i&t'neu. Do not say vmss for worse. 

1. Sink or swim, live or die, survive or per- 
ish, I give my hand and my heart to this vote. 
It is true, indeed, that in the beginning we aimed 
not at independence. But there 's a divinity 
which shapes our ends. 

2. The injustice of England has driven us to 
arms ; and, blinded to her own interest for our 
good, she has obstinately persisted, till independ- 
ence is now within our grasp. We have but to 
reach forth for it, and it is ours. 

3. Sir, the war must go on. We must fight 
it through. And if the war must go on, why 
put off longer the declaration of independence ? 
That measure will strengthen us. It will give us 
character abroad. 

4. If we fail, it can be no worse for us. But 
we shall not fail. The cause will raise up ar- 
mies ; the cause will create "navies. The people, 
the people, if we are true to them, will carry us, 



and will cany themselves, gloriously through this 
struggle. 

5. J care not how fickle other people have 
been found. I know the people of these colo- 
nies, and I know that resistance to British ag- 
gression is deep and settled in their hearts, and 
can not be eradicated. 

6. Read this Declaration at the head of the 
army ; — *• every sword will be drawn from its 
scabbard, and the solemn vow uttered to maintain 
it, or to perish on the bed of honor. Publish it 
from the pulpit ; — religion will approve it. 
Send it to the public halls — and the very walls 
will cry out in its support. 

7. Sir, I know the uncertainty of human af- 
fairs ; but I* see clearly through this day's busi- 
ness. You and I indeed may rue it. We may 
die, — die colonists, die slaves, — die, it may be, 
ignominiously on the scaffold. 

8. But, whatever may be our fate, be assured 
that this Declaration will stand. We shall make 
this a glorious, an immortal day. Our children 
will honor it. They will celebrate it with thanks- 
giving, with festivity, with bonfires, with illu- 
minations. 

9. Sir, my judgment approves this measure, 
and my whole heart is in it. All that I have, 
and all that I am, and all that I hope, in this 
life, I am now here ready to stake upon it. 
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10. And I leave off, as I began, that, live or 
die, survive or perish, I am for the Declaration. 
It is my living sentiment, and, by the blessing of 
God, it shall be my dying sentiment, — Inde- 
pendence now, and Independence forever I 
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AifaALS, records year by year. 
An'cibnt (an'shent), old. 
Mod'brs, recent ; new. 
Soi/emx, serious ; sacred. 
Cect'u-ry, a hundred yean. 
The'a-ter, a plaoe for action or 

exhibition. 
Au-thrn'tic, true ; reliable. 
San(/tu-a-by, plaoe of refuge. 
Co-lo'ki-al, relating to a colony. 



Sov'br-eign (suVer-in) f supreme in 
power ; chief. 

Pht'na-cle, highest point. 

Con'ti-kunt, a large extent of land 
not disjoined by a sea. 

Il-lus'tri-ous, famous ; noble. 

Con-fed'er-a-ct, a -league or mu- 
tual agreement. 

Db-pend'en-cies, states dependent 
on another's will. 

Pro-claimed', declared. 



Par-al-lel , a resemblance. 

Avoid saying wrine for skrtne, mocCun for nuxtern, mee-ount for mount. 
Give the u in gratitude its y sound. 

1. You bid me speak, sir, of the day we cele- 
brate. Surely, a day without a parallel in the 
history of nations ! 

2. For where, in the annals of mankind, in 
ancient or modern times, can we find a day like 
that, on which, after centuries of preparation,. — 
upon the illustrious theater of a vast continent, 
hidden for thousands of years from the rest of 
mankind, — a group of feeble colonial . dependen- 
cies, by one authentic and solemn act, proclaimed 
themselves to the world an independent confed- 
eracy of Sovereign States ! 
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3. I repeat, sir, that on the Fourth of July, 
1776, a deed, which not France, nor England, 
nor Rome, nor Greece, can match in all their 
annals, was done at Philadelphia, in Indepen- 
dence Hall. 

' 4. Let Philadelphia guard that hall as the 
apple of her eye. Let time respect, and violence 
spare it. Let every stone, and every brick, and 
every plank, and every bolt, from the foundation 
to the pinnacle, be sacred. 

5. Let the rains of heaven fall softly on the 
roof, and the winds of winter beat gently at the 
door. Le*t it stand to the end of time, second 
only to Mount Vernon, as the sanctuary of Amer- 
ican patriotism. 

6. Let generation on generation of those who 
taste the blessings of that great Declaration, pay 
their homage at the shrine, and deem it no 
irreverence, as they kneel in gratitude to the 
Providence which guided and inspired the men 
who assembled therein, to call its walls salvation, 
and its gates praise ! 



THE ROBE OF INNOCENCE. 

As Innocence went forth one day 
She lost her white robe by the way. 
She called on Fortune, Fame, and Pleasure, 
Seeking of each the missing treasure ; 
And, seeking it of each in vain, 
Repentance brought it back again. 

10 " "~ 
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XLL — THE DREAMER AND THE DOER. 



Mkd-i-ta'tiox, close thought 
Op-por-tu'iu-tt, fit time. 
Rn'cu-nra, saving from danger. 
Re-tort', a severe reply. 
Thk'o-rt, speculation ; scheme. 
C«-LiB'i-TT, swiftness. 



Ap-par'ent, visible to the eye. - 
H*8-i-ta'tion, s> pausing or de- 
lay. 
Con-grat'u-late, to wish joy to. 
A-chikve'ment, an action. 
En'er-gies, powers ; forces. 



Avoid saying grieka for shrieks, heroisum for Kb'o-iam. 

1. There is a habit of mind to which the fan* 
ciful name of " building castles in the air " has 
been given. My friend Albert, instead of doing 
a thing, requiring labor and strength of purpose, 
will merely dream of doing it. He builds castles 
in the air. 

2. Not long since, on a fine day in January, 
I visited a frozen pond, near the city, where a 
large party of young people were engaged in 
skating. Albert was* among the number. Sud- 
denly, he stood still and leaned against a tree 
near the bank. 

3. I approached him and said, — " You seem 
to be lost in meditation.' ' — " Yes," he replied, 
" I was just thinking what a pleasant thing it. 
would be, if one of those ladies would break 
through the ice, and give me an opportunity of 
rescuing her." 

4. Before I could utter the retort that was on 
my lips, we were startled by shrieks from the 
ladies, and loud cries from the men ; and, in- 
quiring the cause, we learned ^hat Miss Arthur- 
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son, a young and beautiful girl of the village, 
had ventured on a patch of thin ice, and had 
broken through, and was struggling in the water. 

5. I looked at Albert: he had turned quite 
pale. " Now, Albert," said I, " now is the 
time to put your theory into practice. You can 
swim ?-" — « Yes." 

6. " Now, then, is the chance for you to be 
the hero you have imagined yourself. Come, 
you have skates on, and can glide to the spot in 
a moment, and rescue that young lady." 

7. Albert seemed glued to the ice on which 
he stood. " It must be very cold there in the 
water," stammered he, with a shiver, -r- " So 
much the more reason why the poor girl should 
be taken out," said I. 

8. Before he could say another word, a small 
boy on skates glided by us, toward the shore, 
with a celerity which I never saw equaled. " I 
wonder what Max Hartwell is after now," said 
Albert, looking in the direction he had taken. 

9. It was soon apparent what Max was after. 
Some white birch trees had been cut down at a 
certain point on the shore. Seizing one of these, 
Max made his way back to the broken ice, amid 
which Miss Arthurson was still struggling. 

10. Adroitly pushing along the tree, so that its 
ends rested on firm ice, while the middle crossed 
the hole, Max, without a moment's hesitation, let 
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himself down into the water, holding on to the 
tree, and thus made his way along till he caught 
hold of the girl's dress, and pulled her toward 
him. 

11. She was, by this time, almost exhausted, 
and ready to sink. Max placed her so that he 
could sustain her on the tree, and then, telling 
the men at one end of it to pull away, he was 
drawn, with his burden, on to the firm ice. 

12. Such shouts and huzzas as now greeted 
him were never heard on a skating-pond before. 
The ladies did not seem to know whether to laugh 
or to sob. The gentlemen felt that they had all 
been outdone in heroism and presence of mind by 
a mere boy. 

13. As for Albert, he showed, I rejoiced to 
see, none of that bad passion, envy. With gen- 
erous tears in his eyes, he shook hands with Max, 
and congratulated him on his achievement. 

14. Miss Arthurson and Max were hurried to 
the nearest house, where dry clothes were given 
them, and every precaution taken to prevent bad 
consequences from their exposure in the water. 

15. " Well, Albert," said I, as we turned to 
go home, " which is the better, dreaming or 
doing?" Albert blushed, and, after a pause, 
replied, "Don't laugh at me, sir! The spirit 
was willing, but the flesh was weak. 

16. " Ah ! Albert," said I, " see what your 
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O'er the yellow pebbles dancing, 
Through the flowers and foliage glancing, 
Like a child at play. 

2. River ! River 1 swelling River ! 

On you rash o'er rough and smooth ; 
Louder, faster, brawling, leaping 
Over rocks, by rose-banks sweeping, 

Like impetuous youth. 

3. River ! River ! brimming River ! 

Broad and deep and still as Time, 
Seeming still, yet still in motion, 
Tending onward to the ocean, 

Just like mortal prime. 

4. River ! River I rapid River ! 

Swifter now you slip away ; 
Swift and Bilent as an arrow, 
Through a channel dark and narrow, 

Like life's closing day. 

5. River ! River ! headlong River ! 

Down you dash into the sea ; 
Sea that line hath never sounded, 
Sea that voyage hath never rounded, 

Like eternity. 



XIHL — SHORT PIECES. 



Coun'te-nance, form of the face. 
Ig'no-rant, wanting knowledge. 
Dis-hon'es-ty (diz-on'es-ty), want 
of integrity. 



Answered, spoke in reply. 
Fer'fle (fer'ril), a hand-clapper. 
E-quiv'a-lent, equal in worth, pow- 
er, or effect. 

Avoid saying picter for picture, tenth for worth, tpcVriU for spi/its. 

1. The Picture. — "Look here, mother," 
said a young lady just, beginning to take lessons 
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in painting, — ' ' see my picture. Can you tell 
me what it is ? ' ' The mother, after looking at 
it some time, answered, "Well, it is either a 
cow or a rosebud — I am sure I can not tell 
which." 

2. Early Rising. — One hour a day, gained 
by rising early, is worth one month of labor in a 
year. The difference .between rising at five and 
seven o'clock in the morning, for the space of 
forty years, supposing a man to go to bed at the 
same hour every night, is nearly equivalent to 
the addition of ten years to a man's life. 

3. Books. — A learned writer says of books : 
" They are masters who instruct us without rods 
or ferules, without words or anger, without bread 
or money. If you approach them, they are not 
asleep ; if you seek them, they do not hide ; if 
you blunder, they do not scold ; if you are igno- 
rant, they do not laugh at you." 

4. Living in Earnest. — Live a great deal in 
a short time. « Many a man has died old at thirty. 
Thousands do not die old, though they live to 
sixty. That is a long life which answers life's 
ends. No life is long unless it is the beginning 
of eternaTlife. 

5. Labor. — Let no man be ashamed to work. 
Let no man be ashamed of a hard fist or sun- 
burnt countenance. Let him be ashamed only of 
ignorance and sloth. Let no man be ashamed of 
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poverty. Let him only be ashamed of idleness 
and dishonesty. 

6. Falsehood. — He who tells a lie does not 
know how great a task he undertakes ; for he 
most invent twenty more to maintain that one, 
and each of those twenty will breed still others. 

7. Auger. — Do not give way to a hasty tem- 
per. Anger will come, -but resist it strongly. 
A spark may set a house on fire. A fit of pas- 
sion may give you cause to mourn all your life. 
Never revenge an injury. 

8. Be Brave. — *Never be cast down by trifles. 
If a spider break his thread twenty times, he will 
mend it again. Make up your mind to do a 
thing, and you will generally do it. Pear not if 
a trouble comes upon you ; keep up your spirits 
though the day may be a dark one. 

9. Money and Health. — There is this differ- 
ence between health and money : money is the 
most envied, but the least enjoyed ; health is tho 
most enjoyed, but the least envied. The poorest 
man would not part with health for money, but 
the richest would gladly part with all his money \ 
for health. 

10. A Good Conscience. — A good conscience 
is to the soul what health is to the body ; it pre- 
serves a constant ease and serenity within us, and 
more than makes up for all the calamities and 
afflictions that can befall us. 
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XLTV\— THE MOTTO OF THE SUN-DIAL. 



StjnVdi-al, a plate to show the hoar 
by the sun and shadow. 

Mot'to, a sentence or word prefixed 
to any thing made or written. 

Ush'ebkd, introduced with cere- 
mony. 

CoN-spic'u-OTrs, open to view. 

Mem'o-ba-ble, worthy of remem- 
brance. 

Af-pro'pri-ate, fit ; proper. 



Sep'a-ra-ted, parted. 
Man'i-fkst-ly, evidently. 
Max-u-fact'u-rer, a maker. 
As-so-ci-a'tion, society of persons. 
Iir-8CRip / Tioir, something written of 

engraved. 
Ap-point'meht, agreement. 
Ad-oust', inspiring awe. 
Oc'cu-piej), possessed ; used. 
Con-sid'ered, judged ; esteemed. 



In due, duty, knew, Ao., give the y sound of «. Avoid saying appinted 
for appointed, abyout for about, <fcc. Pronounce nothing, nuth'ing. 

1. In a conspicuous place upon one of the 
buildings in London, known as the Middle Tem- 
ple, and occupied by lawyers, might have been 
seen, until recently, a sun-dial, with a memora- 
ble motto. This sun-dial was set up before 
clocks became common. 

2. It was ordered by an association of lawyers 
known as benchers. One or the most celebrated 
manufacturers of the day was employed to pre- 
pare a dial which should be worthy of the society 
and of the place. 

3. In due time the instrument was made, and 
all was ready for its public exposure, with the 
exception of that without which no sun-dial 
would be considered complete, namely, a fit 
motto. 

4. In order to be furnished with this, the 
manufacturer was requested to wait upon the 
lawyers, on an appointed day, at a certain hour. 
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5. It so happened that, being unable to attend 
in person, he sent his foreman, a plain matter-of- 
fact man of business. 

6. When this person came, according to in- 
structions, he was surprised to find that the law- 
yers had separated, without recollecting either 
the appointment or the motto. 

7. He found there only one learn'ed member, 
who appeared to know little and care less about 
the whole affair, and who had manifestly been 
annoyed about something or other just at the mo- 
ment when the man was ushered into his august 
presence. 

8. The foreman was very abruptly asked what 
he wanted. " If you please, sir," said he, a 
little confused at the mode in which he was 
addressed, "my master sent me for the motto." 
— "Motto? motto? — what motto? I know 
nothing of a motto," said the lawyer. 

9. " The motto for the sun-dial, if you please, 
sir," said the man, — "the motto which your 
honors promised to have ready." 

10. " I tell you," said the lawyer, " I know 
nothing about any motto or sun-dial either. Yoii 
should have been here sooner. I can not be de- 
layed by you any longer. Begone about your 
business.' 9 

11. The man, abashed, at once withdrew, and 
returned to his master, who was anxiously wait- 
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ing for the promised inscription. " Well, John," 
said he, " have you seen any one? " 

12. " Yes, sir," said John, " I saw one very 
queer gentleman, who seemed to be in a great 
hurry to ggt away." — "And what did he tell 
you ? ' ' asked the master. 

.13. "He first told me he knew nothing about 
any motto, and then, in a loud voice, said to me, 
€ Begone about your business \ ; so I hurried home 
as quickly as I could/ ' 

14. " ! very well," said the master, who 
was something of a wag, ' * that will do famously. 
Begone about your business ! Just the thing to 
put into the mouth of a sun-dial ! " 

15. And on the next day the walls of the 
Middle Temple were adorned with a first-rate 
sun-dial, on which stood out, in large and at- 
tractive letters, the sage and appropriate motto, 

44 ©ejjone atiout gottv fttef 0*00*" 

16. A capital motto it was, too. Providence 
has given to every man his work, and the time 
to do it in ; and happy are those who can always 
make the hour and the duty go hand in hand. 

17. We are all placed here to do something : 
it is for us, and not for others, to find out what 
that something is ; and then, with all the energy 
of which we are capable, honestly and^ prayer- 
fully, to " begone *bout our business/ ' 
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XLV.— DISCOVERY OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 



Iir'TER-BST-nrQ, exciting attention. 
Trib'ute, a tax paid by the eon-' 

qaered. 
Nuqh'bor-ixo, near. 
Traits-ported, carried away by. 
Im-ti-ma'tion, a hint. 
Op'u-lbht, rich ; wealthy. 
Ter'ri-to-by, land •, country. 
Bje-eit-force'xent, added force. 
Vol-uk-wrs', those who serve by 

their own choice. 
Bx-pk-di'tion, an enterprise. 



Isth'mtjs (istfmns), a neck of land 

connecting two lands. 
Vkt'eb-ans, men old in service. 
Ob'sta-cles, things hindering. 
A-lac'ri-ty, cheerful readiness. 
No'ta-ry, an officer who attests 

writings. 
Nau'ti-cal, relating to ships or 

sailors. 
Atmos-phirb, the air surrounding 

the earth. 
Dis-cov'kr-y, a first finding ont. 



t 



Pronounce Castile, Cos-tec? ; Panama, Pan-a~mah'. Give the sound 
of / to the pk in atmosphere. Avoid saying fust for first ; fitter for pict- 
ure ; mettles for met alt ; heerd for heard (Jurd). 

1. One of the most interesting events in the 
history of America is the discovery of the Pacific 
Ocean from the hills of Da-ri-en', by Bal-bo'a. 

2. In the year 1510, this distinguished ad- 
venturer had succeeded in establishing a small 
colony on the Gulf of Darien ; and in the course 
of two years he found himself sufficiently well 
settled to levy a tribute of gold upon the neigh- 
boring native tribes. 

3. From one of the chiefs he heard of the 
existence of another ocean at a short distance, 
and of a powerful country on its shore, whence 
were derived those precious metals for which the 
Spaniards were so anxiously seeking. 

4. Transported with joy, Balboa imagined that 
this might be the India of Columbus, and imme- 
diately set about his preparations for the journey. 
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This was the first intimation the Spaniards had 
obtained relative to the Pacific Ocean and the 
opulent territory of Peru. 

5. Having secured the friendship of several 
native chiefs, and procured a reenforcement of 
volunteers, Balboa set out on his expedition, 
which, from the difficulties to be encountered, 
was the most adventurous that had yet been un- 
dertaken by the Spaniards in the Neyv World. 

6. The portion of the isthmus which these 
hardy veterans were about to cross was not much 
more than sixty miles in breadth, but was beset 
with obstacles and dangers. Those persons who 
now traverse this tract of country at their ease, 
in comfortable railroad-cars, can hardly realize 
the extent of the obstacles in Balboa's time. 

7. Ygt, in spite of them all, Balboa pushed 
on, sharing with his meanest follower the fatigues 
of the dreadful journey, where mountain, forest, 
torrent, famine, treachery, climate and disease, 
were combined to arrest him. For twenty-six 
weary days he struggled on, when he learned 
from his Indian guides that from the summit of 
the next mountain the object of his wishes would 
be seen. 

8. This was on the twenty-ninth of Septem- 
ber, 1513. The party toiled up the ascent with 
more alacrity than they had displayed for some 
time past; and when near the summit Balboa 
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'commanded them to pause, whilst he proceeded 
alone to the top, that he might be the first to 
behold the promised wonders. 



9. On reaching the highest peak, all the gran- 
dear of the scene burst upon his -view. At his 
feet lay hill, wood and valley — a picture of 
splendor and confusion ; and before him spread 



the placid waters of the Pacific Ocean, stretch- 
ing into space, and blending with the sky in all 
the beauty and softness of a southern atmos- 
phere. 

10. Affected by the sight, Balboa fell upon 
his knees, and thanked the Almighty for having 
made him the instrument of revealing to the civ- 
ilized world these immense regions. 

11. He then cut down a large tree, and, de- 
priving it of its branches, erected a cross upon a 
heap of stones, and wrote the names of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella on the trunks of several trees 
round about. 

12. Descending with his companions to the 
sea-shore, Balboa, in full armor, having in one 
hand his sword, and in the other the standard of 
Castile, stood upon the sand until, the tide as- 
cending, the water reached his knees. 

13. He then said, in a loud voice, "Long 
live the high and powerful King and Queen of 
Castile ! In their names I take possession of 
these seas and regions ; and if any other prince, 
either Christian or Pagan, should pretend to have 
any claim or right to them, I am ready to oppose 
him, and to defend the right of their lawful pos- 



sessors/ ' 



14. A notary then registered this act, by 
which the Spaniards considered themselves to be 
the lawful possessors of all that country. It was 



at a golf to the east of Pan-a-ma' that the cere- 
mony was performed. 

15. The intelligence of Balboa's discovery ex- 
cited a sensation in Spain second only to that 
caused by the discovery of America. The great 
object which had so long occupied the imagina- 
tion of the nautical men of Europe, and formed 
the purpose of the last voyage of Columbus, the 
discovery of a communication with the far west- 
ern ocean, was accomplished. 



XLVL— THE ABUSE OP THE IMAGINATION. 

iM-Ao-nc-A'TioN, the power or facul- Natt'se-a, sickness at the stomach. 



ty of forming mental images. 
Op-er-a'tion, work ; action. 
Phy-bi'cian, one skilled in the art 

of healing. 
So-uc'i-tude, anxiety. 
Forb'head (forced), the upper 

part of the face. 



U-NAirt-xous, being of one mind. 

Mon-o-ma'ni-ac, one afflicted with 
insanity on a particular sub- 
ject 

Be-net'i-ceut, doing good. 

Whole'some, promoting health. 

Re-joined', answered a reply. 



Aroid saying umst for worst (went), /u$t tor first (ferst). 

1. Be careful of the imagination. Do not let 
it play you tricks. Let reason keep it in whole- 
some check. 

2. From the imagination we derive much of 
our happiness ; but the abuse of it, by ourselves 
or others, is productive of some of the worst evils 
to which man is subject. 

3. So powerful is the effect of the imagination 
upon the bodily system, that some men have been 




nearly killed by its operation, while others have 
been restored to health by the same agent. 

4. In order to test the power of the imagina- 
tion, three London physicians, a few years since, 
agreed to find some rugged and healthy man, and 
see what effect their assurances that he was dan- 
gerously ill would produce. They formed a plan, 
and in the following manner carried it out. 

5. They went to a road, over which a number 
of market-men were passing into the city. Pro- 
ceeding along, at considerable distances from one 
another, the first physician looked earnestly for 
some subject for the experiment. 

6. He had not gone far, before he met a stout 
man, driving a team, who appeared the very pict- 
ure of health and strength. " Good-morning, 
my friend," said the physician ; " you look too 
unwell to be so hard at work." — " Unwell ! " 
answered the countryman. "I never had a sick 
day in my life." 

7. " Indeed ! " replied the physician, shaking 
his head, with an air of solicitude ; " that 's bad ; 
such persons seldom survive their first illness ; I 
advise you, my friend, to take care of yourself; 
I am afraid you are not long for this world." 
The physician then rode on. 

8. " That man is a fool," said the country- 
man to himself; "I never felt better." He 
tried to laugh it off; but his imagination had 
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been kindled. He felt of his forehead, to find if 
he were feverish. His attention being called to 
his head, he now thought it did feel a little full. 
There was a peculiar sensation in his brain. 
What did it mean ? 

9. His stomach, too — was n't there a slight 
— a very slight sensation of nausea ? He had 
not proceeded far on the road before the second 
physician met him. 

10. " Friend," said this one, " I hope you 
have not far to travel to-day ; you look as though 
you ought to be in bed rather than at work." 
The poor man felt the blood rush to his head, 
startled as he was by this second shock to his 
imagination. "I do feel rather strangely," said 
he ; "I am afraid I am going to be sick." 

11. u Going to be sick ! " rejoined the cold- 
blooded physician. " If you were one of my 
patients, I should fear you were never going to 
be well. If you value your life at all, I advise 
you to go home and send for a physician." 

12. The countryman now began to feel that 
he. was a sick man in earnest. Faint and trem- 
bling, he proceeded a little further, when the 
third physician met him, and, eying him for a 
moment with an earnest gaze, remarked, " You 
must hold your life pretty cheap, my friend, to 
be out, ill as you are. You look as if you had 
just escaped from a sick bed." 

it 
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13. The poor countryman could stand it no 
longer. His knees trembled, his head grew 
dizzy, and he was carried into a neighboring 
house, and placed, seriously ill, in a bed. And 
it was the unanimous opinion of the physicians 
that, if the deception had not been explained, he 
would have died. 

14. Had the physicians a right to make such 
an experiment, even^for the purposes of science ? 
They had no more right to do it than a man 
would have to throw you overboard to see whether 
you would float. 

15. The narrative shows, however, in a forci- 
ble light, how the imagination may be abused till 
sickness or insanity is produced. Here was a 
man in perfect health led to imagine himself dan- 
gerously ill, till he made himself so. 

16. Similar cases are known, in which men, 
with abundant means for the support of them- 
selves and their families, have imagined that they 
would come to want, till, in their dread of 
poverty, they have become monomaniacs. The 
most pitiable of delusions this ! 

17. In a healthy state, the imagination lends a 
charm to every good and beautiful thing which 
a beneficent Providence has bestowed for our com- 
fort and joy ; but, if perverted and abused, it 
may be made a source of lifelong wretchedness 
and disease. 
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XLVn.— THE JOTS OF HOME. 

Taiw'QDiL, quiet ; calm. I Motm'TAilt, ■ Urge hill. 

Vai/uv, alow plaoebetwesn Mill. Fil'qbih, a wandersr ; t, traveler. 
Db-ld'bioks, man; fraudu. I Ch*b'i-'tie9, kinduesse.-! ; rnlma. 

9 not say dan for dam. Pronounce it u on p. 9, V 14 ; again, M on 
HO ; ww, mod p. 9, 112. 

1. Sweet are the joys of home, 
And pure as sweet, for they 

Like dews of morn and evening come, 
To wake and close the day. 

2. The world hath its delights, 
And its delusions too ; 
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But home to calmer bliss invites, 
More tranquil and more true. 

3. The mountain flood is strong, 

But fearful in its pride ; 
While gently rolls the stream along 
The peaceful valley's side. 

4. Life's charities, like light, 

Spread smilingly afar ; 
But stars approached become more bright, 
And home is life's own star. 

5. The pilgrim's step in vain 

Seeks Eden's sacred ground ; 
But in home's holy joys, again 
An Eden may be found. 

6. A glimpse of heaven to see, 

To none on earth is given ; 
And yet a happy family 
Is but an earlier heaven. 



XLTHI. — ON READING FOR INSTRUCTION. 



De-sir'a-ble, to be desired. 
Sim'pli-fy-ing, making simple. 
Lit'er-a-ture, learning ; skill in 

letters. 
Pro'cess, a moving forward. , 
Syl'la-ble, as much of a word as 

is uttered by one impulse of the 

voice. 



Phrase, a mode of speech. 

Sig-ni-fi-ca'tion, meaning. 

Pub-li-ca'tions, works printed and 
published. 

iN-Qtri'RY, a seeking for informa- 
tion by questions. 

Pros-per'i-ty, success; good for- 
tune. 



Do not say Uiferatoor for lit'er-a-ture, gether for gather, 

1. The object of all reading should be instruc- 
tion. If you do not grow wiser, in some way, 
by what you read, — that is, if you are only 
amused, and not instructed, by what you read, — 



you are throwing away the greater part of the 
time spent in reading. 

• 2. To gather instruction from the pages of a 
book, you must understand them ; and you can 
not understand without consideration and thought. 

3. While it is desirable that you should select 
such books and publications as you can master, 
it is right that you should exercise your own 
mind, and try to master them. 

4. Do not complain of the words of many syl- 
lables that a writer uses, so long as he speaks to 
you in fair and honest English. 

5. It is better for you — better a thousand 
times — that you should come upon a word or 
a phrase, now and then, the meaning of which 
you should have to seek out by inquiry, or by the 
help of the dictionary, than that you should be 
written to in such words only as you are already 
acquainted with. 

6. It is an old saying, that if you wish to 
make a person a dunce, you have only to treat 
him as a dunce, and he is sure to become one. * 
There is much truth in this. 

7. When a man or a lad acquires a taste for 
reading, he makes a grand discovery ; he enters 
upon a new world — a world as new to him as 
America was to Columbus when he first set foot 
upon it. 

8. But, to profit by literature, you must learn 
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its language. All that has been done, or can or 
will be done, in the simplifying processes, will 
never do away with that necessity. 

9. In order to gSt new ideas, you must gSt 
new words ; and in the proportion that you mas- 
ter their meaning will be your knowledge of the 
subject to which you turn your attention. 

10. Remember that the language you have to 
learn is your mother tongue ; that the words, 
whose signification puzzles you, are on the lips 
of your countrymen every day ; and remember, 
too, that every step you advance will render the 
next step easier. 

11. The language of literature once acquired, 
the world of literature is before you. It is a 
boundless field of delightful and exciting inquiry, 
if you make the right use of it. 

12. We will not promise that it shall lift you 
to worldly prosperity, but it shall build you up 
to a nobler state of being, and make you a credit 
and an ornament to any position you may be 
called upon to fill. 

13. Give a man good books, and he has the 
society of the best and greatest men in every 
period of history ; for in their books great men 
talk to us, impart to us their most precious 
thoughts, and pour their souls into ours. Give 
me a taste for good books, and you can hardly 
fail to make me a happy man. 
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XLEX. — SCRIPTURAL EXTRACTS. 



Sought, looked for. 
Ik-iq'ui-ties, crimes. 
Re-newkd', made new. 



RiGHVEOus-ifESB, virtue ; holiness. 
De-struc'tion, ruin ; downfall. 
Gra'cious, merciful ; kind. 



Avoid saying He, taunt, for oil, anoint. Give the y sound to the « in 
pasture, tndw'Hh, Ao. Yea may be pronounced yd or ye. 

1. Bless the Lord, my soul ! and all that is 
within me, bless his holy name ! Bless the Lord, 
my soul ! and forget not all his benefits ; who 
forgiveth all thy iniquities, who healeth all thy 
diseases, who redeemeth thy life from destruction, 
who crowneth thee with loving-kindness and ten- 
der mercies, who satisfieth thy mouth with good 
things, so that thy youth is renewed like the 
eagle's. 

2. The Lord is gracious and full of compas- 
sion, slow to anger, and of great mercy. The 
Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies are 
over all his works. All thy works praise thee, 
Lord ! and thy saints shall bless thee. 

3. We are his people, and the sheep of his 
pasture. Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, 
and into his courts with praise ; be thankful unto 
him, and bless his name. For the Lord is good ; 

.his mercy is everlasting ; and his truth endureth 
to all generations. 

4. I have seen the wicked in great power, and 
spreading himself like a green bay-tree ; ySt he 
passed away, and, lo ! he was not ; yea, I sought 
him, but he could not be found. Mark the per- 
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feet man, and behold the upright, for thfe end of 
that man is peace. 

- 5. The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not 
want. He maketh me to lie down in green past- 
ures ; he leadeth me beside the still waters. He 
restoreth my soul. He leadeth me in the paths 
of righteousness, for his name's sake. 

6. Yea, though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil : foj 
thou art with me ; thy rod and thy staff, they 
comfort me. 

7. Thou preparest a table before me in the 
presence of my enemies ; thou anointest my head 
with oil ; my cup runneth over. Surely good- 
ness and mercy shall follow me all the days of 
my life.; and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever. 



L.— THE STREET OF BY-AND-BY. 



Be-guil'ing, cheating ; deceiving. 
En-no'bling, making noble. 
In-tel'li-gence, mental power ; 

knowledge. 
WistVul, attentive ; earnest. 
Jour'neyed, traveled. 



World'ling, one devoted to world- 
ly things. 

GroVel-ing, creeping close to the 
earth. 

Sloth'pul-lt, idly. 



Tar'ried, delayed ; stayed. 
(Partake is a contraction of overtake. Pronounce none, nun. 
By the street of " By-and-By " one arrives at the house of " Never."— Old Saying. 

1. Oh ! shun the spot, my youthful friends ; 
I urge you ta beware ! 
Beguiling is the pleasant way, 
And softly breathes the air ; 
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Yet none have ever passed to scenes 

Ennobling, great, and high, 
Who once began to linger 

In the street of By-and-by. 

2. A youth aspired to climb the hight 

Of Learning's lofty hill : 
What dimmed his bright intelligence ? 

What quelled his earnest will ? 
Why did the object of his quest 

Still mock his wistful eye ? 
Too long, alas ! he tarried 

In the street of By-and-By. 

3. " My projects thrive," the merchant said ; 

" When doubled is my store, 
How freely shall my ready gold 

Be showered among the poor ! " 
Vast grew his wealth, yet strove he not 

The mourner's tear to dry ; 
He never journeyed onward 

From the street of By-and-by. _ 

4. The wearied worldling muses _ . 

Upon lost and wasted days, 
Resolved to turn hereafter 

From the error of his ways, — 
To lift his groveling thoughts from earth, 

And fix them on the sky ; — 
Why does he linger fondly 

In the street of By-and-by f 

5. 1 shun the spot, my youthful friends ; 

Work on, while yet you may ; 
£et not old age o'ertake you 
As you slothfully delay, 
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Lest you should gaze around you, 

And discover, with a sigh, 
You have reached the house of " Never" 

Through the street of " By-and-By." 



LL— SPEECH OF PATRICK HENRY. 



Re-hon'straxck, strong advioe 

against a thing. 
Pmi'tiok, a formal request. 
For'mi-da-blr, fearfnL 
E-lw/tiok, ohoiee. 
Ik-yiv'ci-bls, not to be conquered. 
Ex-tbn'u-ate, to lessen. 
Rsc-oh-cil-i-a'tios, renewal of 

friendship. 



Cops, to strive ; to matoh. • 
Mar'tial (-shal), warlike. 
Riv'kt, to fasten with rivets. 
Vig'i-lant, watchful. 
Ak'gu-meht, a reason offered. 
Eh-tbeat'y, urgent prayer. 
In-ev'i-ta-ble, not to be shunned. 
Ac-cu-inr-LA/noN, the act of heap- 
ing np. 

Sound the A in humble and exhausted. Pronounce none, nun; were, 
wer ; been, Inn i against, aghut ; parliament, pa/le-ment. Give the y sound 
to the u in produced. Do not say brutkren for brethren. 

1. I ask, gentlemen, what means this martial 
array, if its purpose be not to force us to submis- 
sion ? Can gentlemen assign any other possible 
motive for it ? 

2. Has Great Britain any enemy in this quar- 
ter of the world to call for all this accumulation 
of navies and armies? No, sir, she has none. 
They are meant for us ; they can be meant for 
no other ; they are sent over to bind and rivet 
upon us those chains which the British ministry 
have been so long forging. 

3. And what have we to oppose them ? Shall 
we try argument? Sir, we have been trying 
that for the last ten years. Have we any thing 
new to offer upon the subject ? Nothing. 
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4. Shall we resort to entreaty and humble 
supplication? What terms shall we find which 
have not been already exhausted? We have 
petitioned — we have remonstrated — we have 
supplicated — we have prostrated ourselves be- 
fore the throne, and have implored its interposi- 
tion to arrest the tyrannical hands of the ministry 
and parliament 

5. Our petitions have been slighted ; our re- 
monstrances have produced additional violence 
and insult; our supplications have been disre- 
garded ; and we have been spurned with con- 
tempt from the foot of the throne. 

6. In vain,* after these things, may we indulge 
the fond hope of peace and reconciliation. There 
is no longer any room for hope. If we wish to . 
be free, we must fight! I repeat it, sir, we 
must fight. An appeal to arms and to the God 
of Hosts is all that is left us. 

7. They tell us that we are weak, unable to 
cope with so formidable an adversary. But when 
shall we be stronger ? Will it be the next week, 
or the next year ? Will it be when we are to- 
tally disarmed, and when a British guard shall 
be stationed in every house ? 

8. Sir, we are not weak, if we make a proper 
use of those means in our power. Three mil- 
lions of people, armed in the holy cause of lib- 
erty, and in such a country as that which we 
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possess, are invincible by any force which our 
enemy can send against us. 

9. Besides, sir, we shall not fight our battles 
alone. There is a just Being who presides over 
the destinies of nations, and who will raise up 
friends to fight our battles for us. The battle, 
sir, is not to the strong alone ; it is to the vigil- 
ant, the active, the brave. 

10. Besides, sir, we have no election. If we 
were base enough to desire it, it is now too late 
to, retire from the contest. There is no retreat 
but in' submission and slavery. Our chains are 
forged* Their clanking % may be heard on the 
plains of Boston. The war is inevitable — and 
let it come ! I repeat it, sir, let it come ! 

11. It is vain to extenuate the matter. Gen- 
tlemen may cry, Peace, peace, — but ther^is no 
peace. The war is actually begun! The next 
gale that sweeps from the north will bring to our 
ears the clash of resounding arms. Our breth- 
ren are already in the field. 

12. Why stand we here idle ? What is it that 
gentlemen wish? What would they have? Is 
life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased 
at the price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, 
Heaven ! I know not what course others may 
take ; but as for me, give me liberty, or give 
me death! 
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UL— THE PET LAMB. 

Bun, to wink. I Teth'ebed, tied bj ■ rope to 001- 

Blut, to cry like a aheap. tain limits in pasturing. 

Hidoi, ■ fence nude of shrubs or Fo'ht, ■ small horse. 

thorns. | Daauaar (draft), ut of drinking. 

Pronoonoa u In ktaith ai in heart. Avoid Mjing enter for creatm, 

doo lot due (d£). Pronounce, jrttly, jrJfiy. 

Tiie dew was falling fast, tbe stars began to blink ; 

I heard a voice ; it said, " Drink, pretty creature, drink ! " 

And, looking o'er the hedge, before me I espied 

A snow-white mountain lamb, with a maiden at its side. 

No other sheep were near ; the lamb was all alone, 

And by a slender cord was tethered to a stone ; 

With one knee on the grass did the little maiden kneel, 

While to that mountain lamb she gave its evening meal. 

" Best, little one," she said ; " hast thou forgot the day 

When my father found tbee first, in places far away? 

Many flocks were on the hills, but thou wert owned by none, 

And thy mother from thy side forevennore was gone. 



" Thou know'st that twice a day I have brought thee in this can 
Fresh water from the brook, as clear as ever ran ; 
And twice, too, in the day, when the ground is wet with dew, 
I bring thee draughts of milk, — warm milk it is, and new. 

" Thy limbs will shortly be twice as stout as they are now * 
Then I '11 yoke thee to my cart, like a pony in the plow ; 
My playmate thou shalt be ; and when the wind is cold 
Our hearth shall be thy bed, our house shall be thy fold. 

" See, here thou need'st not fear the raven in the sky ; 
Both night and day thou 'rt safe, — our cottage is hard by. 
Why bleat so after me ? Why pull so at thy chain ? 
Sleep, and at break of day I '11 come to thee again." 



LHI. — THE FOUR WORDS. 



Gravt'kd, inserted a shoot of one 

tree into the stock of another. 
ViVid, lively ; clear. 
Im-pbes'sioic, effect on the mind. 
Aw'rux, inspiring awe. 



HIs'tenkd, made haste. 
In^FLU-EN-cits, powers ; effects. 
Wii/dkb-xbm, a desert. 
Pab/ent, a father or mother. 
Hitman, belonging te mankind. 



Avoid saving tkusty for thirtt'y, dtfrent for dtffer-ent, woo for knew 
(»«). Pronounce nothing, niithttng. 

1. My father once grafted a pear-tree ; it was 
a very choice graft, and he watched it with great 
care. The second year it blossomed ; but it bore 
but one pear. This single pear, then, was an 
object of some concern to my father; for he 
wished to test the fruit. 

2. One night, when my father and mother 
were gone away, I went into the garden. My 
mouth was parched ; I was thirsty* I thought 
how good a juicy pear would taste. I was 
tempted. 
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3. I ran down to the tree. " Father will 
think the wind has knocked it off/' thought I ; 
but there was not a breath of air stirring. € ' Father 
will think somebody has stolen it, — that some 
boys came and robbed the garden in the night 
He will never know/' 

4. I trembled at the thought of what I was 
about to do. I raised myself on tiptoe, and 
stretched out my hand ; but, before I could touch 
the pear, I beheld a star looking down on me 
through the leaves. 

5. "Thou, God, seest me!" These were 
among the first words my mother taught me ; 
and it was the thought of them the star seemed 
to shoot into my mind. ' I could not help saying 
the words over and over again. God seemed on 
every side. He was looking me through and 
through! 

' 6. I was afraid to look round. I hid my face 
in my hands. It seemed as if father and -mother, 
and all the family, would take me for a thief. It 
seemed as if my conduct had all been seen as by 
the light of day. 

7. It was some time before I dared to move, 
so vivid was the impression made upon my mind 
by the awful truth in those four words, " Thou, 
God, seest me." I knew that HE saw me. 

8. I hastened away from the pear-tree ; noth- 
ing on earth would have tempted me, at that 
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moment, to touch the pear. With very different 
feelings did I creep back into the house. 

9. No human eye had seen me ; but, ! it 
seemed as if every body knew it, and I should 
never dare to meet my father's face again. It 
was a great while before I could go to sleep that 
night. 

10. I heard my parents come home, and I hid 
my face under the sheet. But I could not hide 
myself from the sense of God's presence. His 
eyes seemed every where, diving into the very 
depths of my heart. 

11. The event started a train of influences, 
which, God be praised, I never got over. If I 
was ever tempted to any secret sin, " Thou, God, 
seest me " stared me in the face, and I drew 
back, awed and checked. 

12. "Thou, God, seest me." These four 
little words are from the Bible. Hagar uttered 
them. She fled in anger from her mistress, Sarah, 
into the wilderness. An angel met her by a foun- 
tain of water. 

13. The angel bSde Hagar return to her mis- 
tress, and told her some things in her life which 
Hagar thought nobody knew but herself. ' 6 Thou, 
God, seest me ! " she exclaimed ; for she then 
believed it was the angel of God, since no one 
but He could look into the most secret things. 

14. Children, learn these four words. Im- 
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press them on your hearts. Think of them when 
70a lie down, when you gfct up, and when you 
go by the way When alone, or when with your 
companions, both at home and abroad, remember, 
" Thou, God, sees* me ! " 



LTV.— THE FRIEND'S PLEDGE. 



Pm-L08'o-PHBR, a lover of wisdom. 
Pusme, a deposit as security. 
Rb-dmm', to bay back ; to rescue. 
Sub'sti-tutb, one acting in place 

of another. 
Hah'stbim, to eat the tendons of 

the ham. 
Frund'ship, strong attachment 



In-fat-u-a'tioic, extreme folly. 
Cow-spir'a-tor, a plotter against. 
Res'pixb, pause ; delay. 
Av'b-nue, a wide street or road. 
Skbp'tic, one who doubts. 
Vas'sai*, a subjeot ; a dependant. 
Br-trat'al, breach of trust. 
Gcabd'i-ajt, a defender. 



Pronounce minutes mm'ate. Heed the long sound of u in substitute, 
nue, Ac. 

Dionysius Is Damon, the philosopher, ready 
to redeem his pledge ? The hour is nigh ; and 
Phintias appears not. Freely didst thou become 
his substitute ; and if thy friend, this convicted 
conspirator against my throne, returns not in five 
minutes, thou must die in his stead. 

Damon. I am content. I ask no respite. Bat 
he will return. Do not doubt that 

Di. Dost thou believe it still ? 

Da. Most confidently. Yes, if he lives, he 
will be here at the hour fixed. 

Di. The watchmen on the towers have scanned 
with care each avenue that leads to Syracuse, and 




yet no horseman, eager in his haste, appeals upon 
the road. Thou art cheated. 

Da. Cheated by him ? 0, never ! He will 
return in season. 

Di. He must ride faster, then, than ever 
horseman rode into Syracuse. But, should he 
not return ? 

Da. Why, even then, King Dionysius, I would 
not believe — not for one moment would I — that 
my friend intended to betray me. Accidents 
may happen. A horse may stumble ; a man may 
be waylaid — prevented. 

Di. When a Mend's life, pledged for one's 
own, hangs on the event, there should be such 
precautions as would bar out accidents. He 
should have been content with naught but cer- 
tainty. 

Da. No life is certain. What if, in his haste, 
he should have overtasked himself, and fallen 
helpless? 

^ Di. What if his wife and children should have 
held him? What if the fear of death should 
have so weakened his knees that he could not 
come? 

Da. Unkingly sneer! 0, couple not the 
thought of cowardice with Phintias ! He would 
abhor a life saved by betrayal of a friend. Should 
he not .come 

Di. Should he not come ? He has not come 
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One moment more, and the signal for thy death 
sounds in the court-yard. 

Da. Let it sound ! Now do I hope in truth 
he will not come; for now I know that some 
mischance detains him. He has a wife and 
children ; I have neither. Me few would miss, 
save Phintias. 

Di. And thou canst trust him still ! Infatua- 
tion! Hark! Now summon thy philosophy. 
The signal sounds, and where is Phintias ? 

Enter Phintias. 

Phintias. Phintias is here ! 

Da. Returned? My friend! I knew thou 
wouldst return. 

Di. And have I then misjudged him ? Is it 
he? 

Da. Dear Phintias, I had begun to hope some 
happy chance would keep you back. You can 
not speak. Your breath comes painfully. 

Phin. A moment— and I'll tell thee — tell 
thee all — how I was delayed. 

Di. And have I been a skeptic all my life in 
friendship, now to find that it exists, a bright 
reality, in these two hearts ? 

Phin. 0, Damon ! Didst thou mistrust me ? 
Didst thou think that I would play thee false ? 
Confess ! Thou didst — just for one moment? 

Da. Not for one moment, Phintias ! I would 
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have laid my head upon the block as certain of 
thy truth as I am now. . 

Phin. I do believe* thee. Thus it happened, 
Damon : my freedman, Hermion, hoping to save 
my life, hamstrung my horse, to stop me on my 
journey. 

Da. Poor fellow ! 'T was in fondness that he 
did it. 

Phin. Ay, 't was in fondness ; but, in my 
frenzy at the deed, I dragged him to a cliff, and 
might have hurled him headlong down, had I 
not, at the moment, spied a traveler on a fresh 
steed. 

Da. For thy sake, 0, my friend ! I wish that 
traveler had kept away. 

Phin. Forcing him to dismount, I took his 
place, and, riding at a gallop' till the horse 
dropped with his mighty efforts, I rushed on, 
the rest of the way, on foot ; and here I am — 
and thou, my friend, art safe. 

Di. (aside). Now do I feel as if Ac were the 
king, and I the vassal. 

Da. 0, that my life might purchase thine, my 
friend ! 

Phin. Damon, thou 'It be the guardian of my 
children ; for they are young and helpless. In 
that thought lies the only sting of death, and 
even that thy friendship takes away. Don't 
droop. 

-r - r^wja ii . j . i — * ' -■ ' ■ — — 
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Da. I never felt till now the greatness of this 
woe. I can not lose thee. 

Phin. Cheer up. Remember thine own les- 
sons. Hast thou not taught me death is but a 
step to higher life ? 

Da. 'T is J should strengthen thee ; yet thou, 
the victim, art, too, the consoler. 

Phin. And why not? 'Tis J that am the 
gainer. 

Di. Twice has the signal sounded. Are you 
ready? 

Phin. Farewell, my friend. Now Dionysius, 
let your officers come forth, for I am ready. 

Di. So am not I. 

Da. What mean you, king ? There is a royal 
mercy in your eyes. 

Di. Phintias, thou hast wronged me, but I 
believe a man so true in friendship will keep his 
faith with kings. 

Da. Doubt it not, Dionysius ! Doubt it not. 

Di. Wilt thou no longer plot against my 
throne, should I now spare thy life, and give thee 
back to home and freedom ? 

Phin. That I can promptly promise, Dionysius. 
There shall be no more plots. All that I do shall 
be done openly. 

Di. Enough ! Admit me to your friendship ; 
for it is stronger than the soldier's arm, and more 
imperial than the pomp of kings . 
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the vast deserts where it lives, as its remarkable 
power of drinking at one draught sufficient water 
to serve it for several days, enables it to march 
from station to station, without having to drink 
by the way. 

3. The peculiar structure of its stomach gives 
it this most useful power.- In its stomach are a 
gteat number of deep cells, into which the water 
passes, and is then prevented from escaping by a 
muscle which closes the mouth of the cells. 
When the camel feels thirsty, it has the power 
of casting some of the water, contained in these 
cells, into its mouth. 

4. A recent traveler, the Rev. Mr. Pollen, 
says : " I have known a number of camels to go 
for eleven or twelve days without a drop of water. 
All of them did not drink even when we came to 
water, nor did any drink a large quantity, or 
seem disturbed by the want of it, although the 
sun was very powerful, and we traveled twelve 
or thirteen hours daily. 

5. "At first, it is a difficult matter to ride 
the camel. While the animal is kneeling, the 
rider mounts, and sits, like a lady, with the right 
leg round the fore pommel of the saddlei In 
rising, the camel suddenly straightens its hind 
legs before moving either of the fore legs, so that, 
if the rider is unprepared, he will be jerked over 
its ears." 
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6. The camel can remain a fortnight, or even 
a month, without eating or drinking. Its hardy 
and robust temperament adapts itself to the most 
sterile regions. Things that no other animal will 
touch, to it are welcome ; briars and thorns, dry 
wood itself, supply it with food. 

7. The ordinary load placed on the camel, by 
its master, is from seven hundred to eight hun- 
dred pounds, and it can carry this load ten 
leagues a day. Its capacity for labor endures 
for a long time. If it is allowed, now and then, 
a holiday for pasturing at leisure, it will continue 
its service for fifty years. 

8. It seldom kicks,^ and, when it does, it 
almost as seldom inflicts any injury. Its soft, 
fleshy foot can not wound, or even bruise you ; 
neither can the camel bite an antagonist 

9. Its awkward aspect, and its heavy, un* 
graceful movements, render its appearance far 
from attractive ; y§t its extreme gentleness and 
docility, and its services to man, are such that 
we forget its deformity. 

10. The hair of an ordinary camel weighs 
about ten pounds. It is sometimes finer than 
silk, and always longer than sheep's wool. The 
milk of the camel is excellent, and supplies large 
quantities of butter and cheese. Its flesh is hard, 
but may be eaten. 

11. There are two kinds of camel ; the Ara- 
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bian, which has but one hump, and the Bactrian, 
which has two. The latter inhabits Central Asia, 
where it is still found wild. 

12. Recently, camels have been imported by 
the United States government for use in Texas. 
They have thus far thrived well, and the experi- 
ment of making them useful in certain parts of 
our country promises to be attended with suc- 
cess. 

LVL— THE BEST KIND OP REVENGE. 



Man" agb, to conduct ; to direct 

Neioh'bor, one who lives near. 

In'va-lid, one infirm from wounds 
or sickness. 

Or'chard, an inolosore for fruit- 
trees. 

Vil'laih (villin), a very wioked 
person ; a knave. 

Avoid saying jine for join, tpUe for spoil, keoto for cow, undder for 
umTow, unut for worst (werrf). 



Haugh'ty/ proud. 
Mis'chiev-ous, making mischief. 
Au'tuxn, the third season of the 
"» year. 
Su-peb-in-tend'knt, one who has 

the oversight or charge. 
Dis-pos'al, the power or right to 

dispose. 



Mr. Wander. If you do not take better care 
of your pigs, friend Hasty, they will gSt you into 
trouble. 

Farmer Hasty. What have my pigs been 
doing now? 

Wan. As I was passing by Mr. Newceme's, I 
saw them in his garden, turning up his flower- 
beds and trampling his strawberries. You seem 
to take the news rather coolly, Farmer Hasty. 

Has. It is no news to me, Mr. Wander. 
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Meddle with what concerns you, and let me man* 
age my own affairs. 

Wan. Well, now, I thought I was doing you 
a favor. You don't mean to say that you knew 
your pigs were rooting in your neighbor's garden, 
and took no pains to prevent it ? 

Has. If this Mr. Newcome is going to let his 
cows break down my fences, and spoil the young 
trees in my pear-orchard, I shall not go out of 
my way to keep my pigs out of his flower- 
garden. 

Wan. But his wife delights in her flower-bed ; 
and she is a poor invalid, with few out-of-door 
pleasures. 

Has. And J, Mr. Wander, depend for the 
support of my family on my orchard. 

Wan. How long has Mr. Newcome been your 
neighbor ? 

Has. Some three weeks, more or less. 

Wan. I hear he gave up business in the city, 
for the sake of taking care of his wife's health in 
the country. 

Has. Very likely. He seems to be a proud 
sort of a man ; but he will find he can not frighten 
me with his haughty airs. 

Wan. He was n't too proud to make a call, 
yesterday, on old Mrs. Babbit, the cobbler's 
widow. 

Has. Did he do that ? — did he ? 
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Wan. To be sore he did ! He read to her 
from a good book for an hour, and then left her 
a basket of dainties and a five-dollar bill. 

Has. I did n't know he was that sort of a man. 
Good-by. 

Wan. What's your hurry? 

Has. I 'm going to drive away my pigs. 

Wan. Don't trouble yourself. I did that for 
you, but not till they had done a deal of damage. 
If I were Newcome, I should be pretty mad. 

Has. Who has the better reason for being 
mad, he or I ? A young pear-tre# I gave four 
dellars for ii ruined by his cows. 

Wan. Why didn't you make complaint to 
Newcome, and ask him to make good your loss ? 

Has. To tell the truth, I was in too much of a 
rage to think of that. 

Wan. Would Newcome have seen his cows 
spoiling your trees, and taken no steps to pre- 
vent it? 

Has. None of your lecturing, Mr. Wander ! I 
have given him a lesson he will recollect. 

Wan. Did n't you open the garden-gate to let 
in the pigs ? 

Has. What is that to you, if I did ? 

Wan. Newcome knows that you did it ; and, 
if I were he, I would punish you for it. Here 
he comes. Now look out for breakers. 

Has. If he lays a finger on me, he shall rue 



it. I am ready for him. I '11 teach him to 
destroy the poor man's substance. I '11 show 
him that I can stand up for my rights as well as 
he can for his, though he may have more money 
and book-learning. If he 's angry at the loss of 
his flower-garden, I 'm glad of it. It is n't an 
offset for my pear-trees. 

Wan. Steady, steady, friend Hasty! Don't 
work yourself up into a passion. 

Has. I have served him right. I '11 turn my 
pigs into his garden again/if he lets his cows 
stray into my orchard. 

Enter Mr. Nbwcome. 

Newcome. Good-morning, friends ! Neighbor 
Hasty, well met ! It was only just now that I 
learned that my mis'chievous cows had been 
rubbing up against your pear-trees. 

Has. Yes, and they have nibbled the young 
shoots, and spoiled some of my best trees. 

• 

New. Never mind, friend Hasty. I '11 have 
a strong fence put up this very day. Next au- 
tumn I '11 replace your pear-trees, and throw you 
in enough more for a new orchard. I 've sent to 
France for a choice lot. What 's the matter, 
friend Hasty ? 

Has. I don't want any of your pear-trees. I 
shall not accept them. 

New. Not accept them? You'll surely let 
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me make up for the damage my cattle have done ? 
Come, neighbor, we must be friends. My wife 
has been expecting a call from Mrs. Hasty. "Why 
does n't she come ? 

Has. She knows too well that she isn't 
wanted. 

New. Not wanted? So near a neighbor riot 
wanted as a friend ? Come round and take din- 
ner with us, and we '11 show her that she is mis- 
taken. By the way, Hasty, you 've a team of 
oxen ? 

Has. The best in the state. They can't be 
matched. 

New. So I thought. Well, the county super- 
intendents have given me the disposal of the 
contract for the new road from the turnpike to 
Tiverton Center. I could think of no man better 
able to undertake the job than you. Will you 
do it? 

Wan. By all means do it, friend Hasty. It 
will be a good five hundred dollars in your 
pocket. 

New. Why, friend Hasty, what is the matter 

— what is the matter ? 

Has. The matter is that I have been a villain 

— a mean, contemptible, sneaking, revengeful 
villain. 

New. 0, not so bad as that ! Come, I never 
like to hear my neighbors abused. You must 
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not talk to me in that style. My neighbor Hasty 
is 

Has. He 's not fit to be your neighbor. He 
opened — your — garden-gate — and let his — 
p-pigs — spoil your poor wife's flower-garden. 

New. 0, nonsense ! What if he did ? Don't 
cry about it. I had given him ample cause for 
irritation. 

Has. No, you had n't. 

New. Well, my cows had, and that amounts 
to the same thing. 

Has. No, it does n't. You 've made me feel 
meaner than ever I did in my life. 0, sir ! why 
could n't you have come at me in a good rage ? 
Then I should n't have broken down. 

New. Nonsense, friend Hasty ! It would only 
have made us both uncomfortable, for me to have 
been in a rage. 

Has. I shall have to tell the whole story to 
my wife, and she '11 tell me I have disgraced 
myself ; and, the worst of it is, I shall kijow it is 
true. 

New. Come, come ; forgive yourself as readily 
as you 've forgiven me. 

Wan. There, Newcome, I told you Hasty was 
a little passionate, but a good fellow at heart. 

Has. If somebody would lash me a little, I 
should feel a great deal better. I '11 go and get 
my wife to pull my hair. 
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New. Go and bring your wife to dinner. And 
you, friend Wander, shall join us. 

Wan. I 'm a free man, with no wife to pull 
my hair. I '11 come. 

Has. Mr. Newcome, you have taken the era- 
elest sort of revenge. 

New. How so ? 

Has. Tou have heaped coals of fire on my 
head. You have overcome evil with good. I 
thank you for the lesson, sir. Grant me one 
favor. 

New. What is it ? 

Has. Let me come when I will and work in 
your flower-garden. 

New. You shall do it, if you will let me take 
the same liberty in your pear-orchard. 

Has. Take any liberty you will. 

New. You '11 be back at one o'clock ? 

Has. Yes, with as many strawberries and 
flowers as I can bring. Good-by till then. 



LVIL-- THE EXCELLENT MAN. 

Gofh'bel, advice ; direction. | Ap-pro-ba'tion, act of approving. 

Pat'bow-agb, rapport ; protection. | Ate (ate or et), preterit of eat. 

Avoid flaying /cZ/er for fel'lovr, and yit f forgit, for yet, forget. 

1. They gave me advice and counsel in store, 
Praised me an 4 honored me, more and more ; 
Said that I only should " wait a while," 
Offered their pat'ronage, too, with a smile ; 
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2. But with all their honor and approbation, 

I should, long ago, have died of starvation, 
Had there not come an excellent man, 
Who bravely to help me along began. 

3. Good fellow ! he got me the food I ate, 
His kindness and care I shall never forget ; 

Yet I can not embrace him, though other folks can, 
For I myself am this excellent man. 



LVni. — TRY. 



Di'a-logitb, a conversation. 

Ex-cusbd', freed ; pardoned. 

Com-pq-si'tion, a written work. 

Bbc-ol-lbc'tjon, the act or power 
of recalling to memory. 

Sew'ing (ap'ing), uniting with nee- 
dle and thread. 



Snr-CEBB'LY, truly ; honestly. 
Be^e-fit, a service ; an aet of 

kindness. 
Cous'in (kiii'zn), the child of air 

uncle or aunt. 
PRE-stiHE, to suppose to he true 

without positive proof. 



Avoid saying heerd for heard (herd). Mind the sound of ng in reading, 
Ac. Pronounce been, bin ; were, wer ; sew, so. 

Laura. I wish to be excused, sir, from the 
task you have set me. 

Instructor. What task do you mean ? 

Laura. The task of writing a composition. 

Inst. Why do you wish me to excuse you, 
Laura ? 

Laura. Because I do not know what to write ; 
I can not write any thing fit to be read. 

Inst. Well, Laura, we will converse about it. 
Do you wish to be excused from spelling, read- 
ing, or writing ? 

Laura. No, sir ; not from tasks like these. 
i *— . . - — ., — , _^_— 

14 
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Inst. Why not from these, as well as from 
writing a composition? 

Laura. They axe easy ; and, besides, we 
could not do without a knowledge of them. 

Inst. Could you always read, Laura? 

Laura. Of course not, sir. 

Inst. How is it that you can read now ? 

Laura. I have learned to read. 

Inst. How long were you in trying to learn, 
before you could read with ease ? 

Laura. I can not remember; it must have 
been a long time. 

Inst. Did you tell your teacher that you 
wished to be excused, that you never could learn, 
and that you could not read in a way fit to be 
heard ? 

Laura. I have no recollection of saying such 
things. 

Inst. I saw you knitting and sewing, the other 
day : could you always knit and sew ? 

Laura. I could not. 

Inst. How, then, can you do so now ? 

Laura. Because I have learned to do b<3th. 

Inst. How did you learn ? 

Laura. By trying to do what my mother 
taught me. 

Inst. Did. you ever tell your mother she must 
excuse you from knitting and sewing, because 
you could not sew or knit fit to be seen ? 
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Laura. I do not think I ever told her that. 

Inst. Why did you not ? 

Laura. I knew, if I did not keep trying, I 
never could learn, and so I kept on. 

Inst. Do you think it is necessary to know 
how to write letters, and to express ourselves 
properly when writing ? 

Laura-. 0, yes, sir ! 

Inst. You expect to have occasion to write 
letters, do you not ? 

Laura. I presume I shall, for I have written 
to my brother and cousin already 

Inst. Then you think, do you not, if I should 
aid you in learning to write a letter or other 
piece of composition properly, that I should do 
you a great benefit ? 

Laura. I suppose, sir, you -would. 

Inst . Is it right for me to benefit you and the 
other scholars as much as I can? 

Laura. I suppose, sir, you ought to aid us all 
you can. 

Inst. Should I do right if I were to neglect 
the means which will benefit you ? 

Laura. Undoubtedly you would not. 

Inst. Now I will answer you. You asked if 
I would excuse you from writing. I will do so, 
if you can say sincerely that you think I would 
do right in indulging you in neglecting what you 
ought to learn. 
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Laura. I can not sincerely say that, sir. I 
will undertake the task yon set me. May I try 
to write out from memory this dialogue which has 
passed between us ? 

Inst. Yes, that shall be your composition ; 
and the title you may give to it shall be a little 
word of three letters, — Try. 



LIX. — THE BARN OWL. 



Wick'to, made of small twigs. 
Raft'ehs, roof-timbers. 
Hud'dled, pressed in disorder. 
Plu'mage, feathers of a bird. 
E-nor'mous, excessive. 
Re-plied', answered. 



Noc-tur'nal, relating to the night. 
Wab't, very cautions. 
Species, sort ; kind ; class. 
Del'i-cate, nice ; fine ; tender. 
En-a'ble, to make able. 
Dense, thick ; elose. 



Avoid saying creter for creature, venter for venture, m'seks for in'sectt, 
pro-tefaf for projects', reefy for re'al-ly. Pronounce are like the letter r. 

1. "I have a birthday present for you," said 
Alfred Gordon, one bright morning in June, to 
his sister Mary. " Come up with me into the 
hay-loft, in the old barn, and you shall see it." 

2. Mary was well pleased with the thought 
of a present \ so she mounted the ladder with 
Alfred, and when they reached the hay-loft, he 
took a wicker basket, and climbed up on the old 
beams and rafters to the roof of the barn, till 
Mary could not see him. 

3. "Where are you, brother Alfred?" she 
cried out. "lam afraid you will fall and hurt 
yourself. Do come down." — "I am coming," 
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replied he ; and the next moment he slid down 
one of the cross-beams to where Mary was stand- 
ing. 

4. He gave her the basket, and told her the 
present was inside. She looked, and saw a poor 
little owl, huddled up so as to appear like a ball 
of feathers. 



5. "Thank you, brother Alfred!" said she. 
" Some girls would think this a very queer birth- 
day present ; but you know I am fond of birds 
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and all sorts of pets ; and I mean to tame this 
poor little creature, and make it useful." 

6. And so Mary took the owl into the house, 
and fed it every day till it was quite tame. She 
then made for it a little home in the garden, near 
the barn. She named the owl Downy, because 
of its thick, warm plumage. 

7. I must tell you something of the habits of 
the owl. This bird has a large round head, with 
enormous eyes. It is a nocturnal bird, pursuing; 
to p Ky b/nigM, and deeply dun.g the *£* 

8. In order to enable it to see its prey, its 
large eyes are capable of taking in every ray of 
light. Its power of hearing is also very delicate, 
and of great assistance. 

9. Its dense covering of feathers not only pro- 
tects it from the cold, but prevents the move- 
mente of its wings from being heard by the wary 
mouse ; and so noiseless is its flight that it seems 
to be borne along by the wind like a tuft of this- 
tle-down. 

10. The owl which our friend Mary tamed 
made itself useful in many ways. It did more 
service than the cat in clearing the house and 
barn of rats and mice. In the garden it de- 
voured great numbers of insects which did harm 
to the plants. 

11. In the day-time Downy would hardly 
dare to venture out from its place of refuge, for 



the robins and other birds would mob it and 
plague it without mercy. But at night it could 
roam about unharmed. 

12. There are several species of the . owl. 
That one known as the barn owl is really quite 
a useful bird, though some farmers ignorantly 
destroy it. The color of its feathers is a bright 
yellowish brown. Its eggs have a rough, chalky 
look, by which they may be easily distinguished 
from the eggs of all other birds. 



LX.— THE FIRST SNOW-STORM. 



Woot/Ex, made of wool. 
Subioh, a vehicle on runners. 
Ech'oed, sounded back. 
Mit'tens, covers without fingers for 

the hands. 
Po-ta'toes, roots of a well-known. 

plant 
Be-hev / o-leht, kind ; tender. 



Cer'tain-ly, without fail. 
Re-lieve', to give aid. 
Chest'nuts, nuts of a well-known 

tree. 
U-ni-yeb'sal, all ; whole. 
Re-gard'less, not attending to. 
Whis'ky, a spirit distilled from 

grain. 



In such words as now, how, house, Ac, shun the fault pointed out p. 9, 
IT 15. Give the ir in first and the ur in burst the sound of er in her. Never 
say fust, bust. Do not say to-morrer for to-mo/row, or nMar for cWlar, or 
noo for new, 

L " The first snow-storm ! hurrah ! " shouted 
a school-boy, as he rushed home from school. 
"Just see, mother, how it is coming down! 
Why, it will soon be a foot deep. What fun we 
shall have to-morrow! I must go put a new 
string to my sled, Reindeer, the first thing/ ' 

2. " The first snow-storm ! how glad I am ! " 
said a little girl. " We shall now have sleigh- 
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rides and all sorts of frolics. And I am to have 
a pair of skates for a new-year's present ! I so 
love the snow and the bracing winter weather ! " 
3.. " The first snow-storm ! " echoed the care- 
ful mother. " Well, I believe I am all ready for 
winter. Cloaks and bSnnete, comforters and 
woolen stockings — all ready ! Stop, though ; 
William will want some thick mittens. He will 
be out skating or snow-balling half the time. I 
must make him some mittens." 

4. " Here is the first snow-storm ! " said the 
father of the family, thoughtfully. " Well ; the 
house is nicely banked up, and the wood, the 
potatoes, and the apples, are all safe in the cel- 
lar. I think, on the whole, I am ready for the 
snow." 

5. " The first snow-storm ! " muttered a man 
with a red face and a shaking hand. "Not a 
hod of coal in the cellar, and not a bag of meal 
in the closet ! When will my luck change ? ' ' 
Not till you forsake that whisky-bottle, my poor 
Mend, I am afraid. 

6. " The first snow-storm ! " said a benevo- 
lent man to his wife ; ' ' now we shall certainly 
hear of much suffering. Let me see : there are 
five poor families that I must call on and relieve 
this very day, I hope we shall not have so se- 
vere a winter as the last ; it was so bad for the 
poor! " 



IT 
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7. Meanwhile, how was the snow received in 
the woods and fields ? i c Dear me!" chirped a 
little squirrel, as he peeped out of his hole, and 
winked and started back as the flakes blew in his 
face, — " how it does snow ! I shan't be able to 
pick up another acorn or chestnut for some time. 
Well; it can't be helped now, so I'll go to 
sleep." 

8. "0, how cold is the snow!" murmured 
the few late flowers, as the chilling flakes fell 
upon them; "we shall be frozen to death." 
But the snow soon covered them up, like a warm 
blanket, and kept their roots from the hard black 
frost. 

9. " Chick-a-dee-dee, chick-a-dee-dee," burst 
from a flock of merry snow-birds. * ' The snow 
has come again ! The snow forever ! Who so 
happy as we? Chick-a-dee-dee ! " And away 
they flew, one over the other, to feast on the red 
berries of the mountain-ash tree. 

10. And so the snow was greeted by man and 
beast, bird and flower. But, regardless of them 
all, still it fell, faster and faster. Whiter grew 
the ground, more heavily drooped the branches 
of the trees, colder whistled the wind ; until at 
last, when the morning sun drove away the 
broken clouds, — 

" Earth's universal face, deep hid and chill, 
Was one wide, dazzling waste." 
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Whose green roots Bleep in the awful deep 
Two hundred fathoms low I 

4 I long to hear the thundering crash 
Of their terrific fell ; 
While the echoes from a thousand cliffs 
Like Ion el; voices call. 

5. There shall we Bee the fierce white bear 
In his wild and icy home ; 
There Bhall we see the spouting whale 
Where the cold wares dash and foam. 

' 6. And while the unsetting sun shines on 
Through the still heaven's deep blue, 
We '11 traverse the azure sea, the herds 
Of the walrus tribe to view. 

1. We'll pass the shores of solemn pine. 
Where wolves and black bears prowl, 
Then speed to the rocky isles of mist, 
To rouse the northern fowl. 

8. And there in wastes of the silent sky, 

With the silent earth below, 
We shall see far off, to his lonely rock, 
The lordly eagle go. 

9. Hurrah I we have been to the northern clime, 

To its cold and ice-bound main ; 
So now let us back to a dearer land. 
To our native land again ! 



LXn. — GEORGE STEPHENSON. 



Gribv'otjs-lt, vexationsly. 
Quar'ry, a mine or pit where stones 

are dag. 
Kz/al-ize, to make real ; to gain. 
M»-chaii'i-cal, pertaining to ma- 

ehinea. 



Ra-PAnt'nfo, mending ; restoring. 
Rick'st-t, affected with rioketa ; 

feeble ; weak. 
Pbo-tract'ed, prolonged. 
Wei/pare, well-being ; prosperity. 
Eh'oikb, a maohine. 

Avoid saying idet for t-*Ya. Give the y sound to u in manufacture. 

r. In a very lowly cottage in the north of 
England, not seventy years ago, a laborer might 
have been seen at work of an evening, by the 
light of a single candle, repairing old and worn- 
out clocks, the rickety property of his needy 
neighbors. 

2. Late into the night the plodding genius 
protracted his work, though he had been pursu- 
ing the severest toil through the day in the dark- 
ness of the mine. 

3. It was not for himself that he plied this 
additional trade, but for the welfare of his infant 
son, for whom he thus sought to obtain the means 
of education, the want of which he had himself 
grievously felt. 

4. But no man can seriously strive for the 
advantage of another, without in some way pro- 
moting his own welfare ; and thus it happened 
in this instance. 

5. The industrious application which supplied 
the means of education for his darling son, de- 
veloped the mighty mechanical genius of the 
father. 
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6. From mending old clocks, he went on to 
making improvements in old machines and en- 
gines. By-and-by, as the importance of bis 
practical knowledge became known to men of 
capital, who supplied the necessary funds, he 
proceeded to the manufacture of new machines 
upon new and improved principles. 

7. He rose rapidly into notice and repute ; 
and when, soon after, the great railway idea got 
firm hold of the public mind, he stood forth the 
man of the hour* fully prepared and qualified in 
every respect to carry it into execution. 

8. He it was — the unlettered day-laborer of 
the mine and the quarry — who first laid a solid 
pathway of iron across the quaking bog upon 
which the traveler feared to set his foot, and thus 
solved the disputed problem which has issued in 
covering the land with a network of iron roads. 

9. He lived to realize wealth in abundance, 
and a reputation wide as the world ; and, what 
perhaps was still more gratifying to his kindly 
heart, he lived to see that son, for whose educa- 
tion he had toiled so painfully by the light of his 
farthing candle, an honored and titled member 
of the British senate. 

10. What man is there who, as he scuds, with 
a flight as rapid as the raven's, over a railroad, 
does not now and then recall to his mind the' 
name of George Stephenson ? 
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LXm.— SPKING. 



Db-lhwtVul, giring delight 
Ah-i-ma'tioit, life ; fpirit ; vigor. 
Floue'iib-iro, thriring. 
Quiy'er, to ibake ; to tremble. 



Ver'dttbe, fredmeai of vegetation. 
Gird'lbd, bound as with a girdle. 
Kx-ttlt'ihoBj. great rejoicing*. 
Bad'dbnzd, made «ad. 



Avoid saying weks for m'«ectf, rgict for rSjoice, crnniiC for com'ing, 

1. Spring is coming I Spring is coming ! 
Birds are chirping, insects humming; 
Flowers are peeping from their sleeping ; 
Streams, escaped from Winter's keeping, 
In delightful freedom rushing, 

Dance along, in gladness gushing. 

2. Scenes, of late in deadness saddened, 
Smile, in animation gladdened ; 

All is beauty, all is mirth, 

All is glory upon earth 1 

Shout we then with Nature's voice, 

Welcome, Spring I Rejoice ! rejoice ! 

3. Spring is coming ! Come, my brother, 
Let us rove with one another 

To our well-remembered wild-wood, 
Flourishing in Nature's childhood ; 
Where a thousand flowers are springing, 
And a thousand birds are singing ; 
Where the golden sunbeams quiver 
On the verdure-girdled river. 

4. Let our youth's exultings out 1 
To the youth of Nature shout, 
While the waves repeat our voice, 
Welcome, Spring ! Rejoice ! rejoice ! 
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LXIV.— THE WALRUS. 



Is-ff:s'f!AKT, nnoeawng. 

Pdrh'ib, nn oBoer who row i m and 

disburses the money for a ihlp. 
As-SIl/o-ous-LY, diligently. 
Sii'jovhx, a temporary 
De-sist'eb, oeased. 
Peb'il-ods, full of dinger. 
Un-EUHCH'tMO, Dot shrinking. 



Mi-Hi.it' (-reen), pertaining to or 

done on the son. 
Ar-ti-fI'cial, made by art 
Cok-pas'bioh-.itk, inclined to pity; 

merciful. 
A s -b ai l'ast, one who attacks. 
GoVwAle, the upper part of a 

ship's or bust's side. 

Pronounce km muf, mtmd ; toward, taard I tho ar inpww like tr in far. 
Do Dot say He for oil, grnrally for gcn'tr-al-ty, 

1. The walrus, or sea-horse, is found in the 
icy seas to the north of us. It feeds principally 
on marine plants, but does not reject animal 
food. 

2. The most remarkable point in the walrus is 
the great length of two of its upper teeth, which 
extend downward for nearly two feet, and resem- 
ble the tusks of the elephant. 

3. They furnish very fine ivory, and are much 
used by dentists in making artificial teeth, as 
teeth made from them remain white much longer 
than those made. from common ivory. 



4. These tusks are used by the walrus for 
climbing rocks or heaps of ice; and Captain 
Kane tells us it will climb in this way rocky 
islands that are sixty and a hundred feet above 
the 18vSl of the sea. 

5. The walrus is hunted for the sake of its 
oil, its flesh, its skin, and its teeth. It is gen- 
erally found in troops ; and, if one is wounded, 
its companions rush to its rescue, and attack the 
enemy with their sharp tusks, which they have 
been known to drive through the bottom of a 
boat. 

6. Their affection for their young, and their 
unflinching courage in defending them, are re- 
markable ; and not less so their compassionate 
conduct toward a wounded companion, whom 
they will never forsake till carried off to a place 
of safety. 

7. On one occasion, some of the crew of the 
Trent, having wounded a walrus, took to their 
boat, when they were assailed by a large number 
of walruses. 

8. These animals rose, snorting with rage, 
and rushed at the boat; and it was with the 
utmost difficulty they were prevented from upset- 
ting or staving it. 

9. They would place their tusks on the gun- 
wale i or rush at it with their heads. The herd 
was so numerous, and their attacks were so inces- 
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sant and violent, that there was not time to load 
a musket. 

10. The purser fortunately had his gun loaded, 
and the men now being nearly exhausted with 
chopping and sticking at their assailants, he 
snatched it up, and, thrusting the muzzle down 
the throat of a large and formidable walrus, who 
seemed to be the leader of the herd, fired into 
his vitals. 



11. The wound proved mortal, and the animal 
fell back among his companions, who immediately 
desisted from the attack, assembled round him, 
and in a moment quitted the boat, swimming 
away as hard as they could with their leader, 
whom they actually bore up with their tusks, and 
assiduously preserved from sinking. 

12. The flesh of the wairus is regarded as 
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excellent by the natives of the Arctic regions ; 
and Captain Kane found that frozen walrus meat 
was one of the best articles of food for himself 
and his men during their perilous sojourn in the 
frozen seas. 

LXV.— LOVB OF PARENTS. 



So'cial, relating to society. 

AD-YAHtA-cra, benefits. 

Pbov-i-dbjt'tial, effected by Divine 
Providence. 

Im-pbl'lihg, urging forward. 

Bb-qubathkd', left by will to an- 
other. 

Pbut'ci-ple, fixed opinion or belief. 



Ao-cu-ku-ua/tioh, a heaping up. 

Ik-her'it-akce, that which de- 
scend* to us from our ances- 
tors. 

Ho8'pi-ta-bi,e, kindly receiving 
and entertaining strangers or 
guests. 

En-dkav'ors, tries. 



Avoid saying httrd for heard {herd), wuth for worth (werth). In par- 
, gratitude, value, fortunate, Ac, give the y sound to the a. 



1. Parents spend a life of toil in order to 
leave their children wealth ; or to secure for 
them social position, or other worldly advantages, 

2. I do not underrate the worth of these 
things. Had they not been valuable, there would 
not have been so many providential arrangements 
impelling men to seek them. 

3. I would only show that there is something 
of infinitely greater value, not only to the parent, 
but to be transmitted to the child. 

4. What does the child most love to remem- 
ber? I never heard a child express any gratifi- 
cation or pride that a parent had been too fond 
of accumulating money, though the child, at that 
moment, was enjoying that accumulation. 
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/5. But I have heard children, though their 
inheritance had been crippled and cut down by 
it, say, with a glow of satisfaction on their 
features, that a parent had been too kind-hearted, 
too hospitable, too liberal and public-spirited, to 
be a very prosperous man, 

6. A parent who leaves nothing but wealth 
to his children, is apt to be speedily forgotten. 
However it ought to be, parents are not particu- 
larly held in honor by children because of the 
worldly advantages they leave them. 

7. These are received as a matter of course. 
There is, comparatively, little gratitude for this. 
The heir of an empire hardly thanks him who 
bequeathed it. He more often endeavors, before 
his time, to thrust him from his throne. 

8. But let a child be able to say, My father 
was a just man ; he was affectionate in his home ; 
he was tender-hearted ; he was useful, and loved 
to do good ; he was a helper of the young, the 
poor, the unfortunate ; he was a man of principle, 
liberal, upright, devout, — and the child's mem- 
ory cleaves to that parent. 

9. He honors him, reveres him, treasures his 
name and his memory, thinks himself blest in 
having had such a parent; and, the older he 
grows, instead of forgetting, only reveres and 
honors and remembers him the more. 
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LXVL — LITTLE BELL. 



Bancs' wood, the wood of the beech- 
tree. 
Sprat, a small woody shoot 
Uh-fold', disolose ; inform. 
Show'kb-y, falling like a shower. 
BoirtfY, handsome ; fair. 
Quoth, said ; spoke. 
Pip«d, whistled. 



TfrrsVirL, foil of music. 
Wilis, beguiling trick*. 
Dbll, a small shad y valley. 
Glads, an opening in a wood. 
Squib'rkl (skwur'rel), a nimble lit- 
tle animal. 
A-Dowir*, down ; toward the ground. 
Twain, two. 



Avoid saying toonful for titnSfuL Pronounce pretty, pritty. 
contraction of beneath ; o'er, of over. 



1 Neath is 



1. Piped the Blackbird, on the beech wood spray, 
" Pretty maid, slow wandering this way, 

What 's your name? " piped he ; 
" What 's your name ? 1 stop and straight unfold, 
Pretty maid, with showery curls of gold." — 

" Little Bell," said she. 

2. Little Bell sat down beneath the rocks, 
Tossed aside her gleaming, golden locks : 

" Bonny bird," quoth she, 
" Sing me your best song before I go." — 
" Here 's the very finest song I know, ^ 

Little Bell/' said he. 

3. And the Blackbird piped — you never heard 
Half so gay a song from any bird : 

Full of tuneful wiles, 
Now 'twas round and rich, now soft and slow, 
All for love of that sweet face below, 

Dimpled o'er with smiles. 

4. And while thus the Blackbird strove to pour 
His full heart out freely o'er and o'er, 

'Neath the morning skies, — 
In the little childish heart below 
All the sweetness seemed to grow and grow, 
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And shine forth in happy overflow, 

From the brown, bright eyes. 

5. Down the dell she tripped, and through the glade, 
Where the Squirrel, in the hazel shade, 

Peeped from out the tree ; 
There he leaped and frolicked, void of fear — 
While bold Blackbird piped, that all might hear, 

" Little Bell," piped he. 

6. Little Bell sat down amid the fern : — 

" Squirrel, Squirrel I to your task return — 

Bring me nuts ! " quoth she. 
Up away the nimble Squirrel hies, 
Golden wood-lights gleaming in his eyes, 

And adown the tree 
Great ripe nuts, browned by a July sun, 
In the little lap drop one by one — 
Hark ! how Blackbird pipes to see the fun ! 

" Happy Bell ! " pipes he. 

7. Little Bell looked up and down the glade : — 
" Squirrel, Squirrel, from the nut-tree shade, 
Bonny Blackbird, if you 're not afraid, 

Come and. share with me ! " 
Down came Squirrel, eager for his fare ; ' 
Down came bonny Blackbird, I declare ; 
Little Bell gave each his honest share — 

Ah ! the merry three I 

8. And while thus the frolic playmates twain 
Piped and frisked from bough to bough again, 

'Neath the morning skies, 
In the little childish heart below, 
All the sweetness seemed to grow and grow, 
And shine out in happy overflow, 

From her brown, bright eyes. 
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LXVIL — ANECDOTES OF THE FOX. 



8*-GAC'i-Tr, quiok disoernment ; 

penetration. 
Ds-ntAT', to frustrate ; to conquer. 
Wi'lt, crafty ; artful. 
Dif-bb-da'tiov, a robbing. 
Poul'tbt, dometiio fowls. 
Ra-pa'cious, greedy after prey. 
PftOY'nB, a eonunon saying. 



NaYu-rax-ist, one who studies or 
is Tersed in natural history. 

Strat'a-gek, a trick or artifice to 
gain some advantage. 

Ax'bush, the plaoe or act of lying 

, in wait. 

Tba.it, a feature of character. 

Don, to pot on. 



Pronounce ml, 7*1. In toAaZe, white, Ac, sound the aspirate. 

1. The fox is of all animals the most canning. 
In the nobler quality of sagacity he is perhaps 
inferior to his relative, the dog, or to the ele- 
phant ; but both of these must yield to him in 
that peculiar trait which we call cunning. 

2. This is not always a bad quality, for it is 
frequently employed to defeat evil intentions, 
and oftener still for mere amusement ; but it is 
seldom that cunning may be ranked with the 
virtues. We say of a man who resorts to tricks 
to secure his objects, that he is wily, or that he 
is " as cunning as a fox." 

3. The fox is one of the most abundant of the 
four-footed animals. He is found in nearly every 
part of the globe, but not always of the same 
color. Sometimes he appears in a suit of glossy 
black ; again in a red, yellow, or gray covering ; 
while, in far northern regions, he dons a robe of 
white, as if he were the most innocent creature 
in the world. 

4. He is not easily tamed, and hence there 
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are not half so many entertaining stories told 
about him, as there are about more domestic ani- 
mals. He loves his freedom too well, and is too 
fond of committing depredations among the poul- 
try, to be content to be petted in the house. 

5. He is very rapacious, constantly seeking 
what he may devour, and seldom disdaining any 
thing in the shape of fish, flesh or fowl, which 
he can lay his paws on. He is fond of rabbits, 
and will scent the track of one above the ground 
till he reaches the spot where it hides, when he 
digs down, and falls upon his victim suddenly. 

6. The fox is fond of grapes, and in the fables 
of iEsop there is a story of one who came one 
day to a vine hanging full of delicious clusters. 
The fox tried to reach them; but, finding he 
could not do it, he consoled himself by saying 
that they were sour, and not worth having. It 
has become, from this fable, quite a proverb, 
when a thing is beyond our reach, to say " The 
grapes are sour." 

7. A naturalist tells an anecdote of a fox, 
who wanted very much to secure a hare for his 
breakfast. He stole along the edge of a field, 
and looked very cautiously over the low wall at 
some hares which were feeding there. He was 
too cunning to give them chase, for he knew that 
they would escape him in flight ; so he resolved 
to. try stratagem. 
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8. He stretched himself out at full length, 
close to a gap in the wall, which one or more of 
the hares might pass on leaving the field. His 
anxiety for a meal prompted him now and then 
to rise up and peep over the fence ; hut most of 
the time he lay motionless, not even stirring when 
two or three hares left the field at another gap 
not many feet removed. 

9. At length two approached his place of 
ambush, and the fox crouched lower, and his ears 
quivered. As they passed the gap, he sprang 
up, like a flash of lightning, and, seizing one of 
them, killed it immediately. He was making 
off boldly with his breakfast, when a rifle-ball 
suddenly put a stop to his course. 

10. In a fox-chase, which took place in Ire- 
land, Reynard was hard pushed, and made for a 
high wall, over which he sprang, and crouched 
beneath it ; and, while the hounds, which took 
the leap after him, dashed forward in full cry, 
he quietly leaped back again, and made his es- 
cape! 

11. In another Irish chase, the fox was so 
hotly pursued that he sprang to the roof of a 
cabin, fend, mounting the stone chimney, looked 
calmly down upon the hounds. One of these, 
however, made after him so resolutely, that Rey- 
nard had to plunge down the chimney to escape 
his clutches. 
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12. He descended into the lap of an old 
woman, who shrieked with affright, and rushed 
into one corner of the hut, while the fox retreated 
to another. "When the hunters came up and en- 
tered the cabin, they found the fox grinning at 
the woman, and they took him alive. 



LXVIH. — AN ANCIENT LIBRARY. 



Pines' lit si, skins dressed for writ- 

Pa-pt'hcb, an Egyptian reed, of 

which paper was made. 
Boss'es, Btuila ; knobs. 



La'bel, ■ narrow slip of paper, or 
other material, containing a 
name or title. 

Ssf'frok, oolor of saffron i yellow. 

Con-vex'ikxt, fit ; suitable. 



Pronounce column, kurtum i volunit, votyumt ; often, H/'fit. 

1. The hooks of the Greeks and Romans were 
written on long rolls of parchment, or sheets of 
papyrus- connected by glue. This long roll of 
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paper, or parchment, was fitted at each end to a 
wooden roller. 

2. The reader wound that part of the roll 
which he had perused on to the left-hand roller, 
and unrolled the next page from the right-hand 
roller ; proceeding thus until he reached the end 
of the volume. 

3. The writing was arranged in lines, which 
ran lengthwise along the roll, and were divided 
into columns or pages of a convenient width. 

4. The back of the roll was stained, usually 
of a saffron color, and the volume provided with 
a yfcllow or purple parchment case. 

5. The ends of the rollers were* often orna- 
mented with carved bosses, and a label bearing 
the title was affixed to the roll. 

6. The ink for writing was similar to the 
Indian ink in use among ourselves; and was 
prepared either from lamp-black or the dye of 
the cuttle-fish. Red ink was also employed in 
many instances. 

7. The pen was formed from a reed, split and 
shaped much like our own quills. The book- 
sellers in Rome were, of course, few when com- 
pared with the same class in a modern town ; 
but their numbers were great, from the fact that 
they not only sold books, but also transcribed 
them. 

8. Both Greece and Rome had their public I 
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and private libraries, and the value of some col- 
lections was immense. The books in a library 
were arranged in cedar- wood presses rouud the 
walls. 



LXIX. — SONG OP THE MOUNTAIN BOY. 



Mount' a in (mount'in), a large hill. 
Shep'herd, one who tends sheep. 
Cas'ti«es, fortified houses. 



Toc'siv, an alarm bell. 
Bale'-fire, a signal ok alarm fire. 
Ex-panes', a wide extent of space. 



Give the th in beneath its vocal sound, as ia breathe. Pronounoe award, 
aord. Avoid saying torrunt for tor'rhu, heard for heard (herd). 

1. The mountain shepherd-boy am I ! 
Castles and lakes beneath me lie ; 
The sun's first rosy beams are mine ; 
At eve his latest on me shine : 

I am the mountain*boy I 

2. The flowing torrent here has birth ; 
I drink it fresh from out the earth ; 
It gushes from its rocky bed, 

I clasp it with my arms outspread ! 

I am the mountain-boy ! 

3. To me belongs the mountain hight ; 
Around me tempests wing their flight ; 
From north and south their blasts they call ; 
My song is heard above them all : 

I am the mountain-boy 1 

4. Thunder and lightnings under me, 
The blue expanse above I see ; 

I greet the storms with friendly tone ; 
" 0, leave my father's cot alone ! 

I am the mountain-boy ! " 
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5. And when the tocsin calls to arms, 
And mountain bale-fires spread alarms, 
Then I descend and join the throng, 
And swing my sword and sing my song : 
# I am the mountain-boy ! 
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Clbp'st-dra, an anoient contriv- 
ance for measuring time by the 
discharge of water. 

Im-me-mo'ri-al, beyond the time 
of memory. 

Mis'siox-a-ries, persons sent to 
propagate religion. 

Lac'querbd (lak'kerd), Tarnished 
with lacquer. 

LeaVen (leVvn), to cause to fer- 
ment. 

Do-mes'ti-ca-ted, tamed. 



Al'co-hol, pure spirit 

Sapphire (saf fire), a precious stone 
used in jewelry. 

Hy-draul'ic, relating to the motion 
of fluids, or to their conveyance 
through pipes. 

Ab-te'sian. Artesian wells are per- 
pendicular perforations into the 
earth, frequently of great depth, 
through which subterraneous wa- 
ter rises to the surface. 

Pas'times, sports ; diversions. 



Avoid saying sarcer for sau'eer, exptks for ex-pects', detcks for de-iecW, 
virtoos for vir'tues, pinted for pointed, Just for first. Pronounce Shanghai, 
Shana-hi' ; Arabic, aYa-bic ; European, Eu~ro~pc'an. 

1. If the European wishes to know how much 
he owes to the people of Asia, he has only to 
cast a glance at an hour of his daily life. 

2. The clock which summons him from his 
bed in the morning was the invention of the 
East ; as were also clep'sydras and sun-dials. 

3. The prayer for his daily bread, which he 
has said from his infancy, first rose from the side 
of a Syrian mountain. 

4. The linens and cottons with which he 
clothes Himself, though they may be very fine, 
are inferior to those which have been made from 
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time immemorial in the looms of India. The 
silk was brought by some missionaries, for his 
benefit, from China. 

5. He could buy better steel than that with 
which he shaves himself, in the old city of Da- 
mascus, where it was first invented. 

6. The coffee he expects at breakfast was first 
grown by the Arabians; and the natives of 
Upper India prepared the sugar with which he 
sweetens it. 

7. If his tastes are light, and he prefers tea, 
the virtues of that excellent leaf were first 
pointed -out by the industrious Chinese. They 
also taught him how to make and use the cup 
and saucer in which to serve it. 

8. His breakfast-tray was lacquered in Japan. 
There is a tradition that leavened bread was first 
made on> the waters of the Gan'ges. 

9. The egg he is breaking' was laid by a fowl 
whose ancestors were domesticated by the Malac- 
cas, unless she may have been, though it will 
not alter the case, a modern Shanghai. 

10. If there are preserves and fruits on his 
board, let him remember that Persia first gave 
him the cherry, the peach, the plum. 

11. If in any of these delicate preparations 
he detects the flavor of alcohol, let it remind him 
that that substance was first distilled by the Ara- 
bians, who have set him the praiseworthy exam- 
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pie, which it will be for his benefit to follow, of 
abstaining from its use. When he talks about 
coffee and alcohol, he is using Arabic words. 

12. We gratify our taste for personal orna- 
ment, in the way that Orientals have taught us, 
with pearls, sapphires, rubies, diamonds. 

13. Of public amusements it is the same. 
The most magnificent fireworks are still to be 
seen in India and, China; and, as regards the 
pastimes of private life, Europe has produced no 
invention which can rival the game of chess. 

14. We have no hydraulic constructions as 
great as the Chinese canal, no fortifications as 
extensive as the Chinese wall ; we have ho Ar- 
tesian wells that can at all approach in depth to 
some of theirs. 

15. We have not ySt resorted to the practice 
of obtaining coal-gas from the interior of the 
earth ; they have borings for that purpose more 
than three thousand feet deep. 



THE EXAMPLE OF BIRDS. 

Ring-dove 1 resting serenely calm. 
Tell my bosom thy secret balm ; 
Blackbird ! straining thy tQneful throat, 
Teach my spirit thy thankful note ; 
Eagle ! cleaving the vaulted sky, 
Help my nature to soar as high ; 
Sky-lark ! winging thy way to heaven, 
Be thy track to my spirit given I 
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Il-lus'trate, to make clear. 
Dec'o-batb, to adorn ; embellish. 
Ca-the'dral, the head church of a 

diocese. 
Ceil'ing, the inner roof. 
Scaf'fold-ing, a temporary frame 

or stage. 
Ihhmc-nu'i-ty, ready invention. 
Pre-cip'i-ta-ted, thrown headlong. 
Re-versed', turned to the contrary. 



Loth, reluctant ; unwilling. 

Ve-loc'i-ty, swiftness of motion. 

Ri'val-ry, strife for superiority. 

Un-con'scious-ly, without percep- 
tion or knowledge. 

Lag'gard, a loiterer ; an idler. 

Com-pet'i-tor, a rival ; an oppo- 
nent. 

Com-pre-hend'ed, understood. 

Fa-tigue / , great weariness. 



Pronounce toward, to'ard ; engine, tn'jin ; the a in bra'vo like the a in 
f tihtr i many y nvm'ny. Avoid saying momunt for nu/nvhU, forrerd for 
forward, doo for due, 

1. Presence of mind is the power of preserv- 
ing one's faculty of reason and calculation in the 
midst of danger. I will illustrate what I mean 
by example. 

2. There was once, in London, a painter, of 
the name of Thornhill, who was employed to 
decorate the interior of the dome of the famous 
cathedral of St. Paul's. 

3. One day, that he ought observe the effect 
of a certain part of his work, he moved back- 
ward from it along a scaffolding which hung near 
the ceiling. He moved till he reached the very 
edge ; another step, and he would have fallen 
and been dashed to pieces on the marble pave- 
ment far below. 

4. His servant, at the right moment, saw his 
danger, and at once threw a pot of paint at the 
picture. Surprised and angry at the act, Mr. 
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Thornhill rushed forward to chastise the man; 
but, when the reason of his conduct was ex- 
plained, he could not sufficiently thank him for 
the ready ingenuity by which he had saved his 
life. 

5. Had the servant called out to him to " take 
care/ 9 Mr. Thornhill would probably have been 
startled, and have lost his footing. The only 
way of saving him was to create a motive for his 
returning of his own will from the edge of the 
scaffolding. For this purpose, an injury to the 
painting was a good means ; and all these calcu- 
lations, and the act itself, were the work of an 
instant ; for the servant had presence of mind. 

6. 'Another instance of this valuable trait was 
given in the year 1855, in Pennsylvania, by a 
boy, twelve years old, named Eli Rheem. The 
occasion was the burning of the tunnel bridge on 
the Baltimore and Susquehannah Railroad, about 
five miles south of York. 

7. Eli saw the bridge fall, and then, alone of 
all the spectators, had the presence of mind to 
consider that the express passenger train for New 
York was due, and that, unless it was stopped, 
it would be precipitated into the gap made by 
the fire. 

8. Off Eli started, at the top of his speed, 
rushed boldly on to the middle of the track, and 
ran straight toward the advancing train, with 
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both aims uplifted. The engineer reversed the 
engine, the train was stopped, and many valua- 
ble lives were saved. 

9. I have yet one more story to tell you, 
illustrative . of presence of mind. A wealthy 
gentleman, of the name of Manning, went down 
to the beach, with two friends, to bathe. He 
had finished his bath, and had begun to dress, 
when he saw an enormous shark approaching 
his two friends, who were still sporting in the 
water. 

10. Instead of crying out and alarming them, 
thus taking away their strength, Manning seized 
his watch, and, playfully holding it up, ex- 
claimed, — "Now for a swimming match! I 
will give this watch to the man who touches the 
shore first ! " 

11. Nothing loth to try their powers of speed, 
the two swimmers struck out for the shore with 
all the swiftness of which they were capable. 
But the shark was silently nearing his prey ; 
and, as they turned for the shore, he shot through 
the waves with added velocity. 

12. The race for life, unconsciously on the 
part of the pursued, was now fairly begun. The 
swimmers, in their friendly rivalry, strained 
every nerve ; but the shark gained on them fast. 

13. Manning* though inwardly tortured with 
anxiety, preserved his show of calmness. " Look 
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here, boys!" he exclaimed, — "a watch that 
cost me a hundred pounds in London ! think of 
the glory of winning it. Faster ! Faster ! Make 
the foam fly ! Don't give up ! " 

14. They were still some distance from the 
shore, when one of them showed signs of fatigue, 
and seemed ready to give up the race. " Keep 
on, Farnum ! " cried the anxious friend ; " don't 
be a laggard ! Six more good strokes, and you '11 
come off the victor. That 's it ! Bravo ! " 

15. The wearied competitor, thus encouraged, 
struck out his arms with new vigor. On came 
the shark, nearer and nearer, behind the swim- 
mers, his huge back glistening in the sunlight. 
They approached the shore ; the shark was so 
near to them that he turned upon his side to 
make the final plunge. 

16. At that moment Manning rushed into the 
water with his cane, by which he frightened the 
shark, and then, dragging the amazed and ex- 
hausted friends up on the beach, pointed to the 
baffled sea-monster, now angrily lashing the waves. 

17. Then the swimmers comprehended the 
danger from which they had escaped, and one of 
them fell fainting to the earth. They never for- 
got the unconscious escape from the shark, nor 
the admirable presence of mind of their friend 
Manning, to which, under Providence, they owed 
their lives. 



OF LUCKNOW. 



VJmrrf I^icknow. 

LXXn.— THE REUEF OP LUCKNOW. 

for the defense Be-wu/iiebed, perplexed ; 



Oab'bi-sob, 

of • town oi fort. 

Be-sibue', to lay siege to ; to be- 
set eliisely. 

Bat'ikb-ikb, raised works for ean- 

Can-suk-ade', bd attack with can- 

A-yeet', to keep off. 

Ek-oi-hekr', the manager of no en- 
gine of an j kind. 

Slo'sin, the war-cry of a Highland 
clan in Scotland ; also, the tone 
to which the cry is set. 



Ah-til'le-rt, weapoDS for war, 

chiefly cannon. 
Pi'bhoch (pilirok), a Highland 

melody played on the bagpipe. 
Sap'pekb, those who Bap or under- 

Si-mul-ta'sb-ous, existing or hap- 



ou> it Lvck'nof as In Jk™, noie, *o. ; India, In'di-a ; 
fluid, piid. Avoid saying feting for ptrc'ing, writ! for thrill, butting for 

1. Locknow is a large city, on the bank of the 
river Goomty, in British India. It was garri- 
soned by British troops in the summer of 1857, 
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I and beaded by the native rebels in a largely 
outnumbering force. 

2. These mutineers were very cruel, and, if 
they could have got into the city, would have put 
all the men, women, and children, to ft dreadful 
death. 

3.- They had advanced their batteries and 
mines so far that it was evident to all the poor 
people in Lucknow that in less than an hour the 
city must fall, and the work of death must begin, 
unless relief should come. 

4. And relief was coming, though they did 
not know it. The brave General Havelock, with 
twenty-five hundred men, was coming to drive 
away the bloodthirsty enemy; but, amid the 
roar and smoke of the cannonade, nothing could 
be heard or seen. 

5. "On every side," says a lady who was 
present, " death stared us in the face. No hu- 
man skill could avert it any longer. The engi- 
neers told us that soon all would be over. We 
women strove to encourage one another, and to 
perform such light duties as we could. 

6. "I had gone cut to try and make myself 
useful, in company with Jessie Brown, the wife 
of a corporal in my husband's regiment. Poor 
Jessie had been in a state of restless excitement ; 
and at last, overcome with fatigue, she lay down, 
wrapped up in her plaid, on the ground. 
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7. " She fell, at length, info a profound slum- 
ber, motionless, and, apparently, breathless, her 
head resting in my lap. I myself could no longer 
resist the inclination to sleep, in spite of the con- 
tinual roar of the cannon. 

8. " Suddenly I tras roused by a wild scream 
close to my ear ; and my companion started nip- 
right beside me, her arms raised, and her head 
bent forward in the attitude of listening. 

9. "A look of intense delight broke over her 
countenance ; she grasped my hand, drew me 
toward her, and exclaimed, — * Do you not hear 
it ? I'm not dreaming. I hear the slo'gan of 
the Highlanders. We 're saved, — saved ! ' 

10. " Then, kneeling down, she prayed with 
passionate fervor. I was bewildered ; my Eng- 
lish ears heard only the roar of artillery, and I 
bought my poor Jessie was raving ; tat she 
darted to the batteries, and cried to the men, — 
* Courage ! courage ! Hark to the slogan, — the 
slogan of the Macgregors, the grandest of them 
all ! Here 's help at last ! ' 

11. " The soldiers ceased firing, and all lis- 
tened in intense anxiety. Gradually, however, 
there rose a murmur of disappointment, and the 
wailing of the women, who had flocked to the 
spot, burst out anew as the colonel shook his 
head. Our dull lowland ears heard nothing but 
the rattle of musketry. 
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12. " A few moments more of suspense, and 
>, who had sunk on the ground, sprang to 

her feet, and cried, in a voice so clear and pierc- 
ing, that it was heard along the whole line, — 
'Will ye believe it now? The slogan of the 
Macgregors has ceased, indeed ; but it is now the 
slogan of the Campbells, — The Campbells are 

* 

coming,* ho, ho ! ho, ho ! Do ye hear ? Do 
ye hear ? ' 

13. " At that moment we seemed indeed to 
hear the voice of deliverance in the distance ; 
the pibroch of the Highlanders brought us tidings 
of relief ; for now there was no longer any doubt 
of the fact that the Campbells were coming. 

14. " That sharp, penetrating, ceaseless sound , 
which rose above all other sounds, could come 
neither from the advance of the enemy, nor from 
the work of the sappers. No, it was indeed the 
blast of the Scottish bagpipes, now shrill and 
harsh, as threatening vengeance on the foe, then 
in softer tones seeming to promise succor to 
friends. 

15. " Never, surely, was such a scene as that 
which followed. All, by one simultaneous im- 
pulse, fell upon their knees, and nothing was 
heard but bursting sobs and the murmured voice 
of prayer. Then all arose, and from a thousand 



• The first words of a celebrated slogan or gathering cry of the clan of 
the Campbells, in Scotland. The words are adapted to a well-known tune. 
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lips rang out a great shout of joy. We were 
saved." 

16. On came Havelock and his men; they 
hewed a passage through the rebel masses up to 
the very walls of Lucknow, and snatched their 
countrymen from the horrors of their impending 
fate. 



LXXm. — THE EARLIEST SNOW-DROP. 



Ge-ha'n i-um, a fragrant plant 
Glee'ftjl-ly, joyfully ; merrily. 
Mournful, sad ; sorrowful. 



Cuck'oo (kook'oo), a bird named 

from its note in the spring. 
Fan'clbd, supposed ; imagined. 



Avoid saying winders for win' dotes. Pronounce against, a-gensf. The 
diaeresis over the e in closed signifies that here the word is to be pro- 
nounced in two syllables. 

1. Little Elsie worked in her garden 

All the autumn afternoon ; 
"I must put it in order," said she, 

" For the winter is coming soon. 
I must-clip m y scented geraniums 

Close to the very ground, 
And cover them over with pine-boughs 

Heaped above and around. 
And I must bury my snow-drops, 

And make the borders high, 
Else the winter will come with hail and snow, 

And my tender flowers will die." 

2. Little Elsie went to her mother 

At the setting of the sun, 
And told her, very gleefully, 
Of the work that she had done ; 
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" And ! " she said, " dear mother, 

I will give you in the spring 1 
The very earliest snow-drop 

That my garden-ground shall bring I " 
And her mother kissed her softly, 

Her lips and her eyes so mild, 
Thinking " the earliest snow-drop " 

Not half so sweet as the child. 

3. The bitter winds of the winter 

Swept by with a mournful wail, 
And sharply against the windows - 

Rattled the driving hail ; 
Whitely in Elsie's garden 

The deep cold snow was spread, 
And whitely the long, fringed covers 

Lay over Elsie's bed ; 
But whiter than either lay Elsie, - 

With her hands upon her breast, 
And her eyelids closed softly 

In a deep and dreamless rest. 

4. She had been in a dream when dying, 

And fancied the spring had come ; . 
That the ySllow crocus and pansies, 

And snow-drops were all in bloom. 
She thought that she heard the bleating 

Of the lambs upon the hill, 
And the cuckoo's call in the morning, 

When the woods were cool and still ; 
And, stretching her hands to her mother, 

Softly and fondly she cried, 
"Here is the earliest snow-drop — " 

And so little Elsie died. 



LXXIV. — THE WONDERFUL BUILDERS. 



Pyb'a-mid, a solid figure, so called 
from resembling in shape a flame 
springing upward. See, on page 
147, a picture of a pyramid. 

Per-pbt'u-ate, to cause to last. 

Arch'i-tect (ark'e-tekt), a,, builder. 

So-lid'i-ty, firmness, strength. 

Aq'uk-duct, an artificial channel 
for water. 

Pol't-pi, sea animals with many 
feet 

Mi-nuts', very small. 



Mi'cro-scopb, a magnifying instru- 
ment. 

Par'ti-cle, a minute portion of 
matter. 

Myri-ad, ten thousand ; any large 
number. 

Im-bed'ded, covered as in a bed. 

Im-mov'a-bly, in a state not to ho 
moved. 

Ad-ja'cent, lying near to. 

Fluct-u-a'tioh, a waving motion. 

In-cred'u-lous, not believing. 



In Che'ops and in ar'chi-tect pronounce the ch like k. Accent Eu-rthpe'an 
on the third syllable. Avoid saying instx for in' sects, rettty for rJal~ly. 

1. There are many great builders, of whom 
the world has heard much. Solomon was a great 
builder, and the Temple of Jerusalem was a 
wonder of art. 

2. The loftiest of the Pyramids of Egypt is 
said to have occupied a hundred thousand men 
for a period of twenty years in constructing it ; 
and it will long preserve the name of Che'ops* 
from oblivion. 

3. The great churches and ca-the'drals of 
London, Paris, Rome, and other European cities, 
recall the names of their builders, and still per- 
petuate tEeir fame. 

4. But there are builders of whom the world 
rarely thinks, yet who really accomplish more 
wonderful things, in the way of building, than 
either the builders of the great Pyramids, or the 

•Pronounced Keopa. 
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builders of all the churches and bridges of which 
civilized man can boast. 

5. They have neither hands to handle tools 
with, nor strength to lift masses of rock one above 
another, till a great elevation has been reached ; 
and yet they succeed in raising structures higher 
than the Pyramids. 

6. They have no master architect to direct 
their operations, and they follow no deep-laid 
plan in their labors ; yet they build on sure foun- 
dations, and, in strength, solidity, and beauty, 
their work is not surpassed by any work of 
man's. 

7. They do not, it is true, finish their work as 
soon as man often finishes his ; for while he 
builds a palace, or a monument, or an Aqueduct, 
in a few months, or years at most, these wonder- 
ful builders devote centuries to raising a single 
tower. 

8. Are my readers disposed to ask, with in- 
credulous looks, ' ' Who are these wonderful build- 
ers ? Are we listening to a fable or to a fairy 
tale?" To which questions I reply, — These 
wonderful builders are the coral insects or Pol'y- 
pi of the ocean, — animals so mi-nute' that you 
could hardly believe them to be animals at all. 

9. As they float in the water they look like 
specks of jelly. When examined with the mi- 
croscope, they are found to have numerous feel- 
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ers, or arms, and every one of these arms has a 
jnouth, with which the animal seizes as prey 
insects still smaller than'itself. 

10. These arms are the only tools which the 
polypi make use of in their labor ; and yet, with 
these, they build the coral islands of the Pacific 
Ocean ! The insect begins by fixing itself to a 
rock at the bottom of the ocean, where it sur- 
rounds itself with a little chamber, and, dying, 
fills up the space. 

11. Its family of little polypi take up the 
work, and they go on, in storm and sunshine, 
summer and winter, and continue to add each a 
little particle as big as itself, and finally to add 
itself ; and thus a tree of coral is planted under 
the waves, 

12. The work is carried on year after year by 
myriads of little creatures, of the same family, 
until they have formed a great mass of coral. 
In between every branch, as it spreads out, there 
comes a sea- weed, and to this cling little shelled 
houses, in which lodge other living creatures. 

13. These get imbedded in the sand, the sea- 
weed grows, the shells multiply, and some stones 
by the rush of the sea come together, and get 
fastened immovably to the base or bottom, and 
solidity is now given to the island. 

14. And now, as ages roll on, and these little 
creatures untiringly work, the island rises high, 
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and spreads abroad ; and by-and-by it comes to 
the surface, and at low water — that is, when the 
tides sink — its surface is exposed to the sun and 
the air; upon it every tide leaves something, 
which, by being entangled, becomes finally a part 
of the building. 

15. Now come the birds, bringing seeds, and 
the currents of the ocean, bringing masses of 
light earth and collections of sea-weeds, and 
sometimes whole trees. These get fixed ; some 
of them grow ; masses of earth from the main 
lands adjacent, with small animals, come down, 
with the tide, and, grounding upon this rock, 
cover the surface with fertility and life ; and 
finally a boat's crew come and settle here. 

16. And so a tribe of insects can make an 
island ; the fluctuations of the water fill up the 
vacant spaces ; the tides bring earth ; the wants 
of man lead him to settle there ; and corn and 
fruit, and finally peace and religion, make the 
inhabitants blessed. 



WORE AND PLAY. 



Work while you^work, play while you play : 

That is the way to be cheerful and gay. 

All that you do, do with your might ; 

Things done by halves are never done right. 

Moments are useless, trifled away ; 

Work while you work, and play while you play. 
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I can call mine, which will not last much longer 
in this world than I shall. There is not a single 
button of my jacket that is not destined to sur- 
vive me many years. 

4. I remember an old wood near to the house 
i in which I was born, and not far from the old 

bridge in the picture. What days have I passed 
under the thick shade of that wood, and in its 
green alleys ! 

5. What violets have I gathered in it in the 
month of April, and what lilies of the valley in 
the month of May ! What strawberries, black- 
berries, and nuts, I have eaten in it ! 

6. What butterflies I have chased there! 
What nests I have discovered ! What sweet 
per'fumes have I inhaled ! What verses have 
I made there ! 

7. How often have I gone thither, at the close 
of day, to see the glorious sun set, coloring with 
red and gold the white trunks of the birch-trees 
around me ! 

8. This wood" was not mine ; it belonged to 
an old, bed-ridden miser, who had, perhaps, 
never been in it in his life — and yet it belonged 
to him! 

9. What, then, can I truly call mine — mine 
by the grace of our heavenly Father, since all 
good gifts must come first from Him ? 

10. The stores of learning which I lay up in 
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my mind ; the virtues with which I adorn my 
character ; the good deeds which I perform ; my 
kindnesses to others, my charities, my fidelity to 
the rightj, — these are a kind of property which 
I shall never lose. 

11. 1 shall take them with me to the higher 
life which succeeds this life of the body ; and 
they will there be to me one of the sources of my 
happiness and my joy. 

12. Then let us not be too fond of wealth, 
and the perishable things of this life. Let us 
rather be fond of those abiding things which we 
can more truly call ours ; of the riches that do 
not make themselves wings and fly away. 



LXXVL — EXECUTION OF HOFER.* 



Gal'laut, brave ; daring. 

Pobt'al, a large gate. 

Bas'tiok, a mass of earth standing 

out from the rampart or wall 

round a fortress. 



Gren-a-dier' (-deer), a tall foot- 
soldier. 
Measured, equal ; uniform. 
Shack'lbs (shak'kls), fetters. 



Tyrant, a cruel ruler. 
Pronounce Tyrol with the accent on the last syllable, thus, Te-rote. 

1. At Mantua, in chains 

The gallant Hofer lay ; 
In Mantua, to death 

The foe led him away : 
Right bravely had he striven, 

In arms, to make a stand 
For freedom and Ty-rol', 

His own fair mountain land. 

* Aitdrew Hofer, a gallant leader of the Tyrolese, was shot by his 
country's oppressors, February 20th, 1810. 
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2. His hands behind him clasped, 

With firm and measured pace, 
Marched Andrew Hofer on : 

He feared not death to face. 
" Ty-r5l', I hoped to see 

Thy sons and daughters free ! 
Farewell, my mountain land ! 

A last farewell ! " said he. 

3. The drummer's hand refused 

To beat the funeral march 
While Andrew Hofer passed 

The portal's gloomy arch : 
He on the bastion stood, 

The shackles on his arm, 
But proudly and erect, 

As if he feared no harm. 

4t. They bade him then kneel down : 

Said he, " That will I not \ 
Here standing will I die; 

As I have stood and fought ! 
No tyrant's power shall claim 

From me the bended knee ; 
I '11 die as I have lived — 

For thee, Ty-rol', for thee ! " 

5. A grenadier then took 

The bandage from his hand, 
While Hofer breathed a prayer, 

His last on earthly land : 
" Aim well, my lads ! " said he ; - 

The soldiers aimed and fired. 
" For thee, Ty-rol', I die ! " 

Said Hofer — and expired. 



A NIGHT IN THE SNOW. 



LXXVH.— A NIGHT IN THE SNOW. 



Komi: (toot), thn oonrse or way 


Soi/1-ta-Ht, lonely ; single. 


traveled. 


De-scent', a coming down. 


Ex-pi.orb', to Msrob, examine. 


Lee, the side opposite to the wind. 


1'it ac'ti-ca-blk, thtit ma; be done. 


IIo-ri'ios, the line which bounds 


SnirtiiT, the highest point. 


the lie*. 


Cbts'tals, transparent pieces of 


CbeyIl-e, nerack; a cleft. 


quart*. 


Vi-BI^i'TIOBS, changea. 


Pronounce mat, root; ban, btn. 


Avoid laying pcrring for pin-ring, 


filler Sot fil'hw, diffikilt for dif'ji-cutt 





1. Top have read, on page 91, some account 
of Mont Blanc, and of the difficulties of ascending 
to the top. I will tell you something now ahout 
the man who first discovered the route by which 
the ascent of this remarkable mountain is now 
made. 

2. This man's name was James Balmat. In 
the year 1786, a party of men went to explore 
the mountain, and find out, if possible, a practi- 
cable course to the summit. James wished to 
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follow them, bat they did not like to have him ; 
so he followed them against their will. 

3. When this party turned' to descend the 
mountain, James was looking for some crystals 
under a rock ; so he lost sight of them, and they 
did not let him know that they were going. The 
snow began to fall, and covered up their foot- 
tracks. 

4. The storm increased ; and, not daring to 
expose himself to the dangers of a solitary descent, 
in the darkness, he resolved to spend the night, 
alone, in the center of this desert of ice, and at 
an elevation of fourteen thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. 

5. He had no food, and was but poorly clad ; 
night was rapidly coming on ; and the frozen 
flakes fell more heavily every minute. He got 
under the lee of one of the rocks, and contrived 
to make a hole in the snow, into which he crept, 
and protected himself as well as he could from 
the storm. 

6% And there, — an atom on the white, wild 
waste of eternal frost, in awful, unearthly silence, 
unbroken by any sound from the remote living 
world, — half dead, already, from the piercing 
cold, and with limbs inflamed and stiffened by 
the labor he had undergone, — he passed the long 
hours of that terrible night. 

7. At last, morning broke. Far away, in the 
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east, James saw its earliest lights kindling up 
behind the giant mountains that guarded the 
hori'zon. One after another the mighty, snow- 
crowned summits stood out bright and sharp in 
the clear coW air. 

8. The storm had passed away ; the morning 
was calm and mild ; but, as James strove to move 
his stiffened limbs, he found that his feet had lost 
all sensation, and that they were frost-bitten, 
though he could use them without pain. 

9. The night frost had hardened the snow. 
Presently the sunlight came down from the top of 
Mont Blanc, brightening the whole prospect, and 
cheering up James's heart. He bravely resolved 
to devote the day to surveying,the mountain, and 
seeing if there was not some way of getting to 
the top over the untrodden deserts of snow. 

10. His courage was rewarded. He found 
that if certain crevices, or gaps in the snow and 
ice, were once crossed, the path to the top of 
Mont Blanc was clear and unbroken before him ; 
and he then traced out the route, which, with but 
slight variations, has been followed ever since. 

.11. James returned home, and, in the month 
of August, 1786, in company with a bold phy- 
sician, ascended to the top of Mont Blanc. 
Other parties went up the year following ; and 
now the excursion has become not an uncommon 
one. 
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LXXVm.— THE CANDIDATE. 



Li-bra 'ri-ak, one who has charge 

of ft library. 
Ex-tex'sitb, Urge; wide. 
Ca^di-datx, one who seeks an 

office. 
A-grbb'a-blb, suitable. 
Lu'cba-tiys, profitable; gainful. 
Sal'a-by, stated payment for ser- 



Des'ti-tute, in want 

Va'caht, not filled np; nnooenpied. 

Ap'pu-caht, one who seeks; a pe- 
titioner. 

Gettkr-ous, liberal; noble. 

Aj-fec'tion-ate, having great 
love. 

Pikb (peer), a projecting wharf. 



UN-GRAM-MAT'i-CAii, not according 
to grammar. 

Ih-fmj-rh'tial, controlling; exert- 
ing influence. 

Cal-cu-la'tions, estimates formed 
in the mind. 

Ex-am-i-na'tion, act of examining 
or searching into. 

Com-mitter, select persons to 
whom business is committed. 

Man'age-meict, manner of direct- 
ing or carrying on. 

Con'fi-dext, having full belief. 

Main'te-naicce, support. 

CoN-CEir* (kon-seef), that which is 
conceived or formed in the mind. 

De-cejt' (de-see t'), fraud; cheat. 



In educate, destitute, produced, duties, departure, Ac, giye the y sound to 
the «. Do not say appinted for ap-pointed, console for con-ceit, desalt for 
de~ccif. Pronounce business, bta/nessj been, bin. 

1. In one of our large cities, not many years 
since, the post of librarian to $a extensive public 
library became vacant. It was an agreeable and 
a lucrative post. The salary was twenty-five 
hundred dollars a year; and the building was 
elegant and beautifully situated, amid trees, back 
from the noise of the street. 

2. Among the candidates was a young man, of 
the name of Henry Morford, who was highly rec- 
ommended by a number of rich men. Henry's 
father had been a rich man, but had lately failed 
in business, and lost all his money, and the family 
were now almost destitute in their circumstances. 
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3. But, if Henry could get the post for which 
he was an applicant, he would have it in his 
power to give the family a comfortable home, and 
educate his younger brothers and sisters. He was 
anxious to do this ; for at heart he was generous 
and affectionate. 

4. But at school Henry had been neglectful 
and heedless. Believing that he would be a rich 
man, he used to slight his lessons, and give little 
attention to the advice of his. teacher. From bad 
examples at home, he had fallen into the habit of 
using forms of speech which were in direct vio- 
lation of the rules of grammar. 

5. In vain would his teacher check him in 
these violations, and tell him that to speak un- 
grammatically is to talk nonsense. Henry could 
not be roused to a sense of shame at his blunders, 
and would take no pains to correct them. " My 
father talks so, and he has made his way in the 
world pretty well," Henry would say ; "I think 
I will be content with doing no better than he." 

6. Well, the time had now come which was 
to test the soundness of Henry's calculations in 
this respect A committee of three gentlemen 
had been appointed to examine candidates for the 
post of librarian. Henry presented himself, and, 
as he brought very influential letters, he was 
quite confident that he should get the office he 
was seeking. 
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7. " Sit down, sir," said Mr. Maxwell, an 
old gentleman with gray hair, as Henry entered 
the room. " Thank you, I will set down," re- 
plied Henry, taking a chair. "I did not ask 
you to set down any thing, but to sit down/ 9 
said Mr. Maxwell. A bad impression had been 
produced in the very first sentence Henry had 
uttered. 

8. "How is your father ?" asked Mr. Maxwell. 
" Not very well," said Henry ; " I left him laying 
on the sofa." — " Laying what on the sofa? " — "I 
mean, I left him lying on the sofa."^ — " Ah ! now 
I know what you mean. But our librarian must 
not say, * I left the book laying on the table,' or 
' The ship lays at the pier ' ; lying and lies are 
the proper words here." 

9. " I see that this letter is from Mr. Carver," 
said another gentleman of the committee. " Yes," 
said Henry, " I knew it was him that wrote it." 
— "It was he that wrote it, you mean, my young 
friend," said Mr. Maxwell, mildly. 

10. Henry blushed, and began to fear that 
his chances were not as brilliant as he had hoped. 
"Is your mother in good health?" asked Mr. 
Maxwell. "Neither she nor my father are 
well," replied Henry. "Is well, you mean," 
said Mr. Maxwell ; "the conjunctions disjunctive, 
or and nor, separate the objects in sense, as the 
conjunction copulative unites them." 
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11. One of the gentlemen of the committee 
now proposed that Henry should be examined in 
spelling. The following words were selected, 
every one of which he spelt wrong : In-stracf or; 
sep'a-rate; milli-ner-y ; con-fec'tion-er-y ; ex'- 
cel-len-ces of character ; their ex'cel-len-cies the 
governors ; this sta'tion-er-y was sold at a sta'- 
tion-a-ry cart ; seize ; siege ; re-ceived'; ceil'ing ; 
de-ceitf; con-ceif. 

12. " The examination is finished," said Mr. 
Maxwell ; "I regret to say, Mr. Morford, that, 
notwithstanding the letters of recommendation 
which you bring, and notwithstanding our desire 
to serve you, our duties to the public will not 
allow us to think, for one moment, of giving the 
management of this library to a young man who 
can neither spdak nor spell correctly.' ' 

13. " Alas, sir ! " said Henry, " I had hoped 
to aid in the main-tain' ance of ^ur family '»_ 
" Hold there,' ' said Mr. Maxwell ; " main'te- 
nance, you mean, with the accent on the first 
syllable. There is no such word as that you 
uttered." — "Good morning, gentlemen," said 
Henry, sorrowfully taking his departure. 

14. And, as he walked away, he thought to 
himself, — "CM that I had given heed to the 
advice of my teacher, and learnt to speak and 
spell correctly when I was a boy at school ! " 
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LXXIX.— A CHILD'S TESTIMONY. 

Fnx'o-rr, a crime punishable with Pkb'ju-rt, the erime of swearing 

falsely. 
Ih-trevchbd', fortified with a 

trench. 
Im-preo'na-blx, not to be taken ; 

invincible. 
Fai/si-tibj), told lies ; forged. 
Soak, false ; counterfeit 
Vii/laik-t, extreme wickedness. 
Prk-ckdb', to go before. 
Tes'ti-mo-n t, the declaration of a 

witness. 
As-bubkd', made confident. 
Mah'tued, spread ; diffused. 



Wrrtras, one who testifies. 

Comr'an, an adToeate. 

Art'lkss, simple ; truthful. 

Blas'pbbmx, to speak impiously of 
God. 

Ix-jitxc'tiov, a command. 

CoM*PS>*Ejrr, fitted ; qualified. 

Coh-yiCrob 7 , strong belief. 

Rio'ib-lt, strictly ; exactly. 

CBOSS-BX-AJf-i-VA'Tio*, the exami- 
nation of a witness, called by one 
party, by the opposite party. 

Pronounce against, a-genst' ; nothing, nvth'ing ; heaven, heVvnj were, 
; listen, lis'sn ; heard, herd. Do not say fax for facts. 



1. I witnessed, a short time ago, in one of 
our higher courts, a beautiful illustration of the 
simplicity and power of truth. 

2. A little girl, of nine years of age, was 
offered as a witness against a prisoner who was 
on trial for felony committed in her father's 
house. 

3. "Now, Emily,' ' said the counsel for the 
prisoner, upon her being offered as a witness, " I 
desire to know if you understand the nature of 
an oath." — "I don't know what you mean," 
was the simple answer. j 

4. "There, your honor," said the counsel, 
addressing the court, " is any thing further 
needed to show the force of my objection ? This 
witness should be rejected. She does not com- 
prehend the nature of an oath." 
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5. " Let us see," said the judge. " Come 
here, my daughter." Assured by the kind tone 
and manner of the judge, the child stepped to- 
ward him, and looked confidingly up in his face, 
with a calm, clear glance, and in a manner so 
artless and frank that it went straight to the 
heart. 

6. "Did you ever take an oath?" inquired 
the judge. The little girl stepped back, with a 
look of horror, and the red blood mantled in a 
blush all over her face and neck, as she answered, 
" No, sir/ 

7. She thought he intended to inquire if she 
had ever blasphemed. "I do not mean that," 
said the judge, who saw her mistake ; "I mean 
were you ever a witness before ? " — ' c No, sir ; I 
never was in court before," was the answer. 

8. He handed her a Bible, open. " Do you 
know that book, my daughter?" — "Yes, sir; 
it is the Bible." — "Do you ever read it?" — 
"Yes, sir; every evening." — "Can you tell 
me what the Bible is?" — "It is the word of 
God." 

9. " Well, place your hand upon this Bible, 
and listen to what I say , ". and he repeated 
slowly and solemnly the oath usually put to wit- 
nesses. "Now," said the judge, "you have 
been sworn as a witness ; will you tell me what 
will befall you if you do not tell the truth?" 
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10. " I shall be shut up in the state-prison/' 
answered the child. — " Any thing else ? " asked 
the judge. — "I shall not go to heaven/' she 
replied. — "How do you know this?" asked the 
judge again. 

11. The child took the Bible, and, turning 
rapidly to the chapter containing the command- 
ments, pointed to the injunction, " Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy neighbor." 

12. "I learned that," she said, "before I 
could read." — "Has any one talked to you 
about being a witness in court here against this 
man?" inquired the judge. 

13. "Yes, sir," she replied. "My mother 
heard they wanted me to be a witness, and last 
night she asked me to tell her the ten command- 
ments. Then we kneeled down together, and 
she prayed that I might understand how wicked 
it was to bear false witness against my neighbor." 

14. " Do you believe this ? " asked the judge, 
while a tear glistened in his eye, and his lips 
quivered with emotion. — " Yes, sir," said the 
chUd, with a voice and -manner which showed 
that her conviction of the truth was perfect. 

15. " This witness is competent," said the 
judge. " Were I on trial for my life, and inno- 
cent of the charge against me, I would pray for 
such a witness as this. Let her be examined." 

16. She told her story with the simplicity of 
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a child, as she was ; but there was a directness 
about it which carried conviction of its truth to 
every heart. She was rigidly cross-examined. 
The counsSl plied her with questions; but she 
varied from her first statement in nothing. 

17. The truth, as spoken by that little child, 
was sublime. Falsehood and perjury had pre- 
ceded her testimony. The prisoner had in- 
trenched himself in lies, until he deemed himself 
impregnable. Witnesses had falsified facts in his 
favor, and villainy had prepared for him a sham 
defense. But, before her testimony, falsehood 
was scattered like chaff. 

18. The strength that her mother prayed for 
was given her, and the sublime and terrible sim- 
plicity (terrible, I mean, to the prisoner and his 
perjured associates) with which she spoke, was 
like a revelation from the very Fountain of truth. 



LXXX.— THE GUIDE-POST. 



Turnpike, a toll-gate get across a 
road ; also, a road on whioh are 
turnpikes. 

Ap-pa-ri'tion, the thing appearing; 
a ghost. 

Monstrous, huge ; strange. 



Flick'er-ing, wavering. 
Pro-found'er, deeper. 
Home'ward, in the direction of 

home. 
Threaten, to denounce evil upon. 
Stretched, extended. \ 



Avoid saying Jigper for fig'vre, pikter for picture, narrer for na/row, fust 
for first. Pronounce threaten, tkrtftn. 

1. Through the thick vapors of the" night 
The stars were struggling into light, 
When a poor boy, whose way was lost, 
Came where his path the turnpike crossed. 
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2. Here he beheld, alarmed, amazed, 
A figure, all in white, upraised, 

With arms that seemed stretched oat to clasp 
His form within their monstrous grasp. 

3. He tried to fly, bat trembling fell 
Upon his knees ; when, strange to tell, 
The apparition, tall and grim, 

No' longer seemed to threaten him, 
Bat stood, a simple Cross, to show 
The homeward path the boy should go. 

i. I have a picture of the scene. 
And oft I fancy it to mean 
Something beyond what first appears, 
Profonnder than a schoolboy's dreams. 

5. The clouded night is our dark world, 

When man has lost his homeward way ; 
Hope's flickering light, now dim, now bright. 
Is like the pale star's struggling ray. 

6, The Cross, that 's seen amid the gloom, 

Is Mercy with her arms of love, 

Who shows, beyond the narrow tomb, 

The pathway to our home above. 
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